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From the Examiner. 


The Illustrated Book of French Songs, from the 
Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century. Trans- 
lated and edited by John Oxenford, Esq. 
Ingram and Co. 


A CHARMING collection of the most inter- 
esting songs by which the social history of 
France has been illustrated during the last 
three centuries is here presented by Mr. Ox- 
enford. Every one knows that of all the 
countries of Europe there is not one which 
has represented so perfectly as France, in its 
songs, the entire spirit of its career as a na- 
tion. From the light strain of the trouba- 
dour, and the coarser wit of Francois Villon, 
carrying with it not a little of the soil of a 
half-barbarous ‘time, through the age when 
orthodox French kings wrote love poetry and 
hummed the popular psalms brought into 
vogue by the Huguenots, through the satirical 
songs of the days of Richelieu and the mock 
pastoral songs of the siécle Louis Quatorze, 
through the convivial songs of Panard to the 
days of the Carmagnole, and to the Chant des 
Ouvriers begotten of the latest revolution, 
there is not a p of the French life and 


character which has not been expressed in|. 


songs. 

With much research there would be matter 
here for the production of a philosophical 
study of considerable interest, but that was 
not Mr. Oxenford’s pu in the present 
volume. Taking the collection of MM. Du- 
messan and Ségur, and the songs of Beranger 
for his material, he has selected the most cha- 
racteristic, celebrated, or amusing pieces for 
translation ; and he presents them gexterous- 
ly set in very good, and often very tuneful, 

nglish verse (the French of the most famous 
being also given), in a series arranged chron- 
ologically under the respective heads, Songs 
of the Affections, Bacchanalian, Patriotic, 
Epicurean, and Comic or Satirical Songs. 
The volume, which is one of the marvellous 
or cheap productions of the day, is adorned 
with a profusion of agreeable pictures, orna- 
mental tailpieces, and initial letters, and the 
result is a book that cannot fail to amuse and 
instruct all classes of readers. Terse and in- 
teresting notes have been appended by the 
editor to every song that required illustration 
of that kind, so not only the anthor’s 
name of each, but its individual history, where 
there ms to be one worth telling, is 
made known to the reader, We quote the 
following as a fair specimen of the facility with 
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which Mr. Oxenford has done his spi 
a transformer of French into English 


PRAISE OF WATER. 
(VELOGE DE L’EAU.) 
Armand Gouffe—born 1773, died 1845. 


Ar last, at last it rains, 
aa be which was athirst 
strength once more in 
By heavenly bounty mn 
So let your glasses clink 
To water,—gift divine : 
*Tis water makes us drink 
Good wine. 


Through water, friends, ’tis true 
The deluge once we had ; 
But, thanks to Heaven, there grew 
The good beside the bad. 
Our grave historians think 
The flood produced the vine : 
*Tis water makes us drink 
Good wine. 


How great is my delight, 

When, with their precious store, 
The vessels are in sight ; 

Before my very door; 
And on the river’s brink 

Land jaice from every vine: 
*Tis water makes us drink 

Good wine. 


riting as 
verse. 


In weather fine and dry 
The miller drinks his fill 

Of water, with a sigh ;— 
His mill is standing still. 

When water flows, I think, 
No longer he’ll repine : 

*Tis water makes him drink 

wine. 


Another instance, yet, 
Good comrades, I can show; 
See into yon guinguette 
The water-carrier go. 
His eyes begin to blink, 
His troubles to decline : 
*Tis water makes bim drink 
Good wine. 


Of water while I sing, 

Tm thirsty with my task: 
Be kind ——— bring 

A bumper | the cask. 
Your glasses bravely clink, 


this strain of mine,— 
*Tis water makes ‘us drink 
. Good wine. 


Armand Gouffe was a renowned member of the 
Caveau Moderne and the Diners du Vaudeville, as 
well as a writer of musical dramas. The above 
song is dated 1803. 
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The following is one of the Revolutionary 
and Patriotic Songs, the latest of the series, 
its author, Pierre Dupont, being the youngest 
writer quoted in Mr. Oxenford’s volume. 

a song adapted to the feelings aroused by the 
revolution of the year 1848~it properly finds a 
place in the collection. 


THE WORKMEN’S SONG. 
(LE CHANT DES OUVRIERS.) 


We, whose dim lamp, the dawning day, 
Is lit, when cocks begin to crow, 

We, who for our uncertain pay, 
Mast early to our anvils go; . 

We, who with hand, and foot, and arm, 
With want a war incessant wage, 

And nought can ever gain to warm 
The dreary winter of old age,— 


We'll still be friends, and when we can’ 
We'll meet to push the wine about: 
Let guus be still or make a rout, 

We'll shout 
Our toast: the liberty of man. 


From jealous waves, from niggard soils 
Our arms for ever toiling, tear 
A mighty store of hidden spoils, 
Aye, all that man can eat or wear: 
From plains their corn, from hills their fruit, 
Their metals, pearls, and jewels fine ; 
Alas! poor sheep, a costly suit 
Is woven from that wool of thine. 
We'll still be, ete. 


What from the labor do we get, 

For which our backs thus bent must be ? 
And whither flow our floods of sweat ?— 

Machines, and nothing more are we. 
Our Babel-tow'rs the skies invade, 

The earth with marvels we array ; 
But when, at last, the honey’s made, 

The masters drive the bees away. 

. Weill still be, etc. 


Our wives nutritious milk bestow 
On scions of a puny race, 
Who think, when they to manhood grow, 
To sit beside them were disgrace. 
The Droit du Seigneur we know well, 
It presses on us like a vice; 
Our daughters must their honor sell, 
At ovary conncen dampers price. 
e’ll still, ete, 


In darksome holes,—in garrets foul,— 

In ruin’d shells, with bedight, 
We live.—the comrades of the owl 

And thieves, the constant friends of night. 
Still the red torrents wildly ran, 

Through all our art’ries bounding fast ; 
And we could love the glorious sun, 

And love the shade the oak-trees cast. 

We'll still, etc. 


Bat ev'ry time our red blood 
Is on the earth like water poured, 


The fruit that’s nurtured by the flood 
Serves but to feed some tyrant lord. 
Let not the stream so rashly flow,— 
War doth not equal love in worth,— 
But wait till kinder breezes blow 
From heaven—or e’en perchance from earth. 
We'll still, etc. 


We quote another song by the same author, 
who represents much of the spirit of France 
as it is in our own day. 


THE OXEN. 
’ (LES BeuFs.) 


The finest beasts are mine I vow, 
Two spotted oxen, big and staunch ; 
Of maple-wood is made my plough; 
My goad’s a sturdy holly-branch. 
*Tis through their toil you see the plain 
In summer green, in antumn brown; 
More money in a week they gain, 
Than when I bought them, I paid down. 


Before with them I'd part 
I'd hang with all my heart, 
I own that Joan, my wife, 
I love beyond my life. 
But rather see her dead would I—than I would 
see my oxen die. 


My gallant oxen—only look. 
ow deep and straight their furrows are; 
The strongest tempest they can brook ; 
For heat or cold they dg not care, 
And when I take a draug@t I stop, 
A mist from their wide nostril flies, 
And on their horns the young birds drop, 
And there they perch before my eyes. 
Before with them, etc. 


No oil-press is so strong as they ; 
They’re gentler far than any sheep; 
The towns-folk to our village stray, 
In hopes to buy my oxen cheap; 
And take them to the Tuileries 
On Mardi- Gras before the king ; 
And slaughter them,—nay, if you please,— 
Good tewns-folk, I'll have no such thing 
Before with them, etc. 


If when my little daughter’s tall, 
My royal master’s son and heir 
Should wooing come,—my money all 
Td pay him down, without a care. 
But if he wanted me to give 
My two white oxen, marked with red ;— 
Come, daughter, come, the crown we'll leave, 
And keep our beasts at home instead. 
Before with them, etc. 


No better evidence can be required than 
the specimens thus given of the skill and taste 
displayed by the translator of these 
Mr. Oxenford’s task was not by any means an 
easy one, and perhaps perfect and uniform 
success in its performance was impossible ; but 
the general result attained is altogether satis- 





factory. The book is excellent. 
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THE DESCENDANTS 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE DESCENDANTS OF MARY STUART. 
BY A MODERN JACOBITE. 


One of my first enthusiasms was, one of my 
most lasting is likely to be, the love, the wor- 
ship, the devotedness, the chivalry which the 
mere name of Mary Stuart never fails to ex- 
cite in my heart. One of my first hatreds 
was, one of my most lasting is likely to be, 
that which I feel for Queen Elizabeth, whom 
certain small and would-be pictorial writers 
are at present extravagantly puffing, thereby 
setting truth and decency alike at defiance. 
In spite of these chimpanzee Carlyles, Eliza- 
beth will always be avery loathsome figure 
in history, while Mary will shine immortally 
before souls abounding with passion, phantasy, 
and affection, as the most beautiful of earth’s 
divine array of martyrs. Mary finds in these 
days many an able, eloquent, earnest vindi- 
cator. She needs not me as a champion, even 
if I possessed that minute historical know- 
ledge of England and Scotland in the sixteenth 
century which my pursuits and tastes have 
alike prevented me from acquiring. But as 
the expression of my reverence for a calum- 
niated memory, I intend to gather in miscel- 
laneous fashion a few particulars together re- 
garding Mary’s descendants. I throw forth 
without order hints which others may elaborate 
if they think it worth the trouble. 

The most notable of Mary’s descendants 
was Frederick the Great. Born on the 24th 
January, 1712, coming to the throne in 1740, 
ana dying on the 17th August, 1786, Fred- 
erick, during his long reign of forty-six years 
might have done still mightier things if he 
had had more effective instruments than stolid, 
heavy Germans to work with. Frederick’s 
mother was the Hanoverian princess Sophia 
Dorothea. But his grandfather Frederick the 
First had also married a Hanoverian princess, 
the accomplished Sophia Charlotte, the friend 
of Leibnitz, and the sister of our George the 
First. The unfortunate Prince of the Pala- 
tinate, who lost almost before he could be said 
to the kingdom of Bohemia, became 
through his marriage with James the First's 
daughter Elizabeth, the ancestor of — 
kings, and among others of King Frederic 
the Great. In Frederick’s prosaic and pas- 
sionless character we trace nothing of Mary’s 
rich, voluptuous, poetic nature. How ro- 
mantic her career—how unromantic his! We 
are not drawn toward Frederick as toward 
Alexander, Cesar, or Napoleon. He was a 
Franklin on a throne. His philosophy was 
that which was common in his time, and he 
never rose in any of his actions above it. 
Whatever the clearest and most vigorous of 
intellects could do Frederick did: but that is 
far from either heroism or genius. 
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That Marshal Duke of Berwick, who had 
James the Second for father, and Arabella 
Churchill, Marlborough’s sister, for mother, 
was next to Frederick the Great, the most 
warlike of Mary’s descendants. He was un- 
questionably foremost among the generals of 
his time. Born on the 2ist August, 1670, he 
manifested early his military tastes and talents. 
He passed his early youth and received his 
education in France. His career as a soldier 
began under Charles Duke of Lorraine, the 
Emperor Leopold the First’s general, who was 
carrying on war against the Turks in Hun- 
gary. About a y oe before that revolution 
which proved so fatal to his father, the Duke 
of Berwick returned to England. He fough} 
valiantly on his father’s side, especially in 
Ireland, where in 1689 he was wounded for 
the first and only time. In 1692 he entered 
into the service of France. Under the Mar 
shal de Luxembourg he was at the battles of 
Steinkerque and of Neerwinde. Subsequent~ 
ly, after having had for commander the Duke 
of Burgundy, he followed the banner of 
Marshal de Villeroi. In 1703 he received 
naturalization as a French subject. In 1704 
he was placed at the head of the French troops 
in Spain. Thence he was summoned to crush 
those Protestant risings in the South of France, 
of which Louis the Fourteenth’s obstinate 
bigotry had been the cause. Here he is ac- 
cused of having given to cruel orders a still 
more cruel execution. In 1706 having been 
created Marshal of France he returned to 
Spain, where in the following year he gained 
the famous and decisive battle of Almanza. 
Grateful for so signal a victory, Philip the 
Fifth made him Duke of Liria and Xeria. In 
1708 Marshal de Berwick successively com- 
manded in Spain, in Flanders, on the Rhine 
and on the Moselle. He was then entrusted 
with the defence of Dauphiny, where he 
achieved much distinction. In 1713 a cam- 
paign in Catalonia was marked by the — 
of Barcelona. In 1716 he was made milita 
governor of the province of Guyenne. 

1718 and 1719 he had to combat in the 

Netherlands against. that same Philip the Fifth — 
whose fortunes he had done so much to res- / 
tore and from whose throne he had driven all - 
assailants and rivals. His son was at the time ‘ 
in the Spanish service, and he strenuously 
urged him to do his duty to his master. In 
1733 the Duke de Berwick passed the Rhine 
at Strasburg as generalissimo of the French 
forces. On the 12th.June 1734 he was killed 
by a cannon ball at the siege of Philippsburg. 
On hearing this news Villars is said to have 
exclaimed, “I always said that that man was 
more fortunate than I.” The Marshal de Ber- 
wick seems to have inherited in a large degree 
his father’s impassibility, and to have marched 
to his triumphs by prudence rather than by 
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Garing. He left memoirs, which were pub- 
lished about forty years after his death. Mon- 
tesquieu honored him, with a historical eu- 


n our days the great dson of the Duke 
of Berwick, Edward Duke de Fitzjames, was 
a man of note, with that fidelity to convictions 
and that disposition to make sacrifices for 
them which cannot be denied to the Stuart 
race, and of which Mary herself, Charles I. 
and James II. offered most memorable proofs. 
The Duke de Fitzjames was born in 1776, and 
educated in those religious and political prin- 
ciples which were traditional in his. family. 

e left France 1787, and joined the emigrants 
in the armed resistance which they vainly of- 
fered to the French Revolution. Fixing his 
abode for a time in England, he there married 
a lady called Latouche. During the consular 

vernment he returned to France, where, 
though stripped of his property, and in the 
most needy circumstances, he yet strenuously 
refused all Napoleon’s offers. His passionate 
love of absolutism, and his zealous devotedness 
to the interests of the Bourbons, impelled him 
to conduct which cannot be excused even in 
the most violent partisan. Thus, towards the 
end of the imperial reign, he entered as of- 
ficer the National bear of Paris, ~ no —— 
a ntly, than to enfeeble its alle- 

} ser Soden By an address to his le- 
gion, in March 1814, he induced it to remain 
totally inactive when the allies were advanc- 
ing. During the first restoration various civil 
and mili dignities were conferred on him 

Louis VIL During the second, as if, 
ike the Bourbons, he had learnt nothing from 
misfortune and exile, he demanded, with a 
fierceness that looked like personal hatred, the 
condemnation of Marshal Ney, whose death 
‘was as detestable a cruelty and as monstrous a 
blunder on the part of the Legitimists as the 
Duke d’Enghien’s execution had been on the 
part of Napoleon. That General Bertrand, 
who was one of Bonaparte’s most intimate 
friends, who accompanied him to Saint Helena, 
and who remained with him till his death, was 
the brother-in-law of Fitzjames. When, early 
in 1816, Bertrand was menaced with proscrip- 
tion, he protested against the validity and jus- 
tice of act, as he had never taken the 
oath of fidelity to the king. To this assertion 
Fitzjames repeatedly gave the fiercest con- 
tradiction, regardless alike of family feelings 
and relations, of mercy to the vanquished, and 
of the scantiest and commonest decency. Dur- 
oe reigns of Louis XVIII and Charles 

Fitzjames was the warmest supporter or 
the bitterest foe of Government, according as 

it manifested a bi and despotic character, 
or the contrary. ther to resentment at the 


moderate attitude and tone which the Legiti- 
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mist reaction sometimes assumed than to any 
other cause must we ascribe his of a 
free press. To the astonishment both of friends 
- eae he merry adn after the 
uly revolution, among Louis Philippe’s lieges. 
But he did not seem to re the “oath very 
binding, for he speedily involved himself in 
the active and unscrupulous intrigues of which 
the Duchess de Berri was the centre and the 
soul, and he was subjected in consequence to 
a short imprisonment in 1832. His hostility 
to the Government now became as fierce as 
hottest words and the most untiring energies 
could make it. To give the more determined 
and comprehensive emphasis to his proceed- 
ings, he deserted the House of Peers to be 
elected into the Chamber of Deputies. Next 
to Berryer, he was considered the most elo-. 
quent orator and most vigorous leader among 
the Legitimists, and his death in 1838 was felt 
asa great loss to his party. With him the 
last real Jacobite faith and utterance might be 
said to expire. What a hundred years before 
the Scotch had clothed with wild, bold, stir- 
ring poetry, went out as French rhetoric. 
But, if not a mightier, a much better known 
orator than the Duke de Fitzjames had Mary 
Stuart’s blood in his veins. Charles James 
Fox had, through his mother, the profligate 
Charles II.as progenitor. I know not whether 
Fox will ultimately be placed among England’s 
foremost and noblest sons ; probaly not ; for 
factious fighting has grown hateful, and Whig- 
gery is falling into discredit ; and must it not 
admitted that Fox was a chief Whig and a 
y battler rather than a true statesman ? 
however, as you may Fox from the 
rank of England’s me he will still 
always remain one of England’s favorites. His 
generous character, amiable disposition, and 
jovial manners will be remembered, perhaps, 
when men no longer read his speeches, a feat 
which I honestly confess I never attempted. 
Alike as the nephew of Fox, and for his 
own good and pleasant qualities, Lord Holland 
deserves a kind, admiring word. Holland 
House was, for many years, more than the 
centre of a Whig clique ; it was also a social 
peur. It might owe a— of its attractions 
to the wits, poets, and politicians, by possessin 
whom the Wig na agin ‘self for ite 
long exclusion from office. But it was evi- 
dently the bounteousness of Lord Holland’s 
nature which, in the main, made Holland 
House what it was. The Whigs have gener- 
ally been most destitute of popular sympathies 
ra ge meitiees while a aprpme of 
rinciples; while the Tories have 
often pl oa with popular sympathies at 
the very moment when they were contendi 
for the most unpopular principles. But ion 
Holland’s sympathies were always as popular 
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as his principles ; and he was, as far as a pure 
aristocratic Whig could be #0, a hearty, honest 


patriot. 

The three of Mary’s descendants whose fate 
was saddest, and likest her own, were Charles 
the First, the Duke of Monmouth, and Charles 
Edward, called the Pretender. 

Charles the First suffered for the faults of 
others, more than for hisown. He lived and 
died no wise or great man, but a true king ; 
yet, much as I have tried to love him, there is 
something cold, cruel, and false about this 
monarch’s eyes which always repels me. We 
feel, in spite of ourselves, that he would have 
been perfidious, even if he had been taught 
no hiavellian doctrines; had inherited 
from his father, and from Elizabeth, no ex- 
aggerated notions about prerogative, and had 
not been exposed through his frivolous, treach- 
erous wife to the worst influences of Jesuit- 
ism. Nevertheless, he had the unselfishness 
which is the d characteristic of the mar- 
tyr—and as the martyr let him be honored. 

er Pagar of a was gallant = 

; and, as the gallant and ul, 
he ae le of England would perhaps have 
been willing to accept him as king. But it 
was an unpardonable blunder to attempt the 
dethronement of James II., before the latter 
had had time to fill up the measure of his un- 
pom - Monmouth mounted the scaffold 
ravely, like his grandfather; but he had not, 
like him, been disciplined to sorrow by long 
and terrible misfortune. The executioner’s 
axe could strike no dread into the soul of 
Charles; as it rose in the air it was: rather 
like the Airst flash of a new, nobler, serener 
life. But to glitter the foremost, happiest 
figure to-day in a brilliant court, and to see 
on the morrow that sharp, unpitying steel 
flashing on high, and about to tear us Sener 
from the sons of men, and from the genial, 
bounteous earth demands a cou 
pray God may give us all in the trying hour. 
hirty or forty years ago, the rebellion of 
1745 was in Scotland almost as fresh in the 
memory and the thoughts as the battle of Wa- 
terloo is now. The scars were not yet healed, 
the reverberation had not died away, the suf- 
ferers were not all dead, and of the wild ad- 
ventures there were still living witnesses. 
The charm of this history, therefore, was ‘as 
irresistible to the ear of my childhood as if I 
myself had been an actor in the memorable 
scenes; as if I had been victorious at Preston 
Pans, and defeated by the bloody Duke of 
Cumberland at Culloden. I suppose it would 
be as well to forget or not to inquire into all 
that Charles Edward was, after his astonishing 
Scottish career. And the old man, the sot, 
the brutal husband of an accomplished wife, 


rage, which | the Second 





the ill-tempered squabbler for an étiquette 
aise heed Lontane 2tipadiemasnbundieas tails 
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eet aed not of ; -~ dwell only 
on . ng, comely, rous 
youth, such as I find Fin in the “Jacobite 
songs, and in Scott’s Waverley. Let what is 
fact remain fact, and what is romance remain 
romance. I do not know that the world is 
much better for Niebuhr’s discoveries, which, 
perhaps, merely substitute prosaic for poetical 
bles. Every illusion should be allowed to 
live that cannot be proved to be positivel 
icious. There isa great deal about whi 
would rather maa Bb yb read 
according to my tasy, and not accordi 
to the record. A mien latitude of inating 
tive mythology should be allowed to the heart, 
ip anes eee, See oer 
more easily recognized, more profound! 
revered, more willingly obeyed. . 
Two of the Stuarts that will always wear a 
dismal aspect among earth’s memories, ave 
James the Second, and he who assumed the 
name of James the Third. 
Both these princes were born to be priests. 
The first would have made an excellent in- 
uisitor, the other an excellent village curate. 
ames the Second was a common-place repro- 
duction of Spain’s Philip the Second. There 
have been tyrants quite as sanguinary as 
Philip, but no tyrant at once so se and so 
sombre. Yet following him everywhere over 
his gory path, we unjformly find that he had a 
will, a character, ideas, of his own. 
Blindly superstitious, fiercely fanatical, he still 
was not a mere puppet in the hands of wily 
Jesuits. But James the Second was the most 
abject slave, the most ive. tool of the 
priesthood. A sluggish mass of dull, cold 
i. he never stirred but under the gui- 
of his ona he er oe 
in ism placed the hty man before 
despatic king, and the despotic i before 
the cruel instrument of the Inquisition. James 
, however, was brave, and not quite 
without royal traits gleaming through his 
stolidity. James the Third, so called, draws 
us near to him by nothing either manly or 


kingly. He is a pure insignificance, an 
lute yearning for a crown, and yet 
afraid to venture his skin for it. We re 


him our respect, and we cannot even give him 
our pity. A hero, a true hero have 
dashed the coarse and unpopular George the 
First from his throne in the first years of his 


This paltry, creature 
saan, wantonly inflamed strong, valiant 
bosoms to rebellion, and then, without effort, 


without emotion, left the rebels to their fate. 
William the Third tanga 

as jot, receives my most willi 

even if be had mot boces:dessundaasof Mary 

Stuart; but for the family, de- 
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loyalty and devotedness. The source of this 
dislike is the absence of those qualities which 
we delight in ascribing to kings. It is not an 
effeminate, a degenerate race ; it is vigorous, 
courageous, active ; in habits, unostentatious 
—in manners, simple. But it is narrow and 
r in intellect, limited in view, with preju- 
ices, perversity, pedantry, obstinacy, heavi- 
ness, 80 uliarly German as to render it 
after an hundred and thirty years still alien in 
England. The present occupant of the 
throne is a lady much loved, much esteemed. 
Yet, notwithstanding my wish to echo the 
praise which is given, I am forced to witness 
the German elements bursting through some 
of her best deeds. Herein I am not disposed 
to question excellence of intention—far from 
it. Higher motive it is not difficult to discern 
than selfish calculation or morbid hankering 
for notoriety. But in all public affairs the 
German inspiration is mischievous. It would 
meet the grandest exigencies with the most 
frigid, most formal dogmatisms. It would sub- 
stitute the paltriness of the pedagogue for the 
comprehensive energy of the ruler. It has 
been the curse of ail political >) in Eu- 
rope ever since the downfall of Napoleon. 
The Emperor Alexander, yielding to it, gave 
birth to the Holy Alliance, that blasphemy 
inst God, that mockery of the nations. 
‘And if the Queen is to be still dearer to her 
subjects than she is, she must seek to banish, 
entirely, political Germanism from England. 
The Queen’s most formidable foe at this 
troubled hour is, like herself, a descendant of 
Mary Stuart. The Emperor Nicholas mar- 
ried the late King of Prussia’s daughter, and 
for nearly two hundred years as I have shown, 
Prussia’s rulers have been able to place among 
their glories their right to rank among Mary’s 
numerous and illustrious progeny. Alexander 
the Second seems destined largely to share 
that ape 4 of woe which Mary has left to 
so many of her children: for we English can- 
not doubt the result of the present contest, 
and Russia is like Persia of old, not a power 
to be diminished, but a power to be destroyed. 
A power which does not civilize in pfoportion 
as it conquers, as the Roman power did, can- 
not be an abiding power, and ought not to be 
so. It is probable then that the first of Mary’s 
descendants to sit on the Russian throne will 
be the last occupant of that throne. At pre- 
sent these two monarchs, the English and the 
Russian branches of the vast Stuart tree, but 
Tivals to the death, hold sway, the colonial 
pens included, over the fourth of the 
u family, and in every quarter of the 
How affinity and antagonism walk side 
y side in the universe, and how each begets 
each! How out of the cradle where infants 
=— together come hatreds which hurl forth 








to battle! Perhaps also we may see 
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something else here, that the innocent blood 
shed at Fotheringay demands bloody atone- 
ment. God the Avenger seems to us almost 
God the Cruel, till we learn how grand a thing 
is divine justice, and how grand a thing also 
is human mercy. Let God be just, let us 
ey him for being just, but let us be mer- 
ciful. 

The royal house of Hanover, h hold- 
ing the same relation to Mary as the royal 
houses of England, Russia, aud Preasia, would 
scarcely, on account of Hanover’s political in- 
career call for notice, if the present 

noverian ruler were not endeared to men 
alike by his amiable qualities and his misfor- 
tunes. Condemned to total blindness, yet 
bearing himself with the most saintly meek- 
ness, and from the night which is evermore 
round him, bringing evermore light and 
warmth for others, how beautiful he is both 
in his resignation and his benevolence! Ad- 
mire Kim, revere him, love him, but do not 
pity him, for behind those orbs eclipsed there 
are worlds eloquent with rainbows and glow- 
ing with perennial sunshine. And if there is 
darkness for a moment in his soul, hath he not 
ever music near to unlock the oracles o° God, 
and to summon whole hosts of angels from 
Paradise ? ’ 

It would be joy unspeakable for me to be- 
lieve that Jeremy Taylor, the most poetical 
of prose writers, was, as is sometimes report- 
ed, the son of Charles the First, and thus the 
great grandson of Mary Stuart. He was re- 
markable not only for his noble character and 
sublime genius but for his physical beauty ; 
and I have sometimes fancied that there was a 
resemblance between his features and those of 


Mary. Jeremy Taylor is one of England’s 
most exalt@@y most endearing glories ; perhaps 
the aut xt to Shakspeare of whom Eng- 


land —. _— to ee But what 
higher charm would not his us 
eit we knew that he deus een os of 
the Stuarts ? 

Bossuet has written much which the 
French call sublimest eloquence, but which 
I consider the supremest bombast. Nev- 
ertheless he was a man of rare and tran- 
scendent gifts, and his are rich with 

of stupendous power. Who can for- 
get his d utterances on the death of 
Charles the First’s daughter Henrietta Duch- 
ess of Orleans? Henrietta, born during the 
troubles of the Civil War, at Exeter, on the 
16th June, 1644, died at St. Cloud, on the 
30th June 1670, after a single day’s illness. 
There were strange rumors as to the.cause of 
her death, and whispers about poison stole 
from ear to ear and received a ready faith. 
She was young and beautiful, and that was 
enough to excite pity for her fate, even if her 
grave had not been dug by crime. She was 
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a favorite of her brother-in-law Louis the 
Fourteenth, whom she served in his political 
intrigues, while he looked with a lenient eye 
on her reckless conduct and her gallantries. 
To some of her brother Charles the Second’s 
most infamous political deeds she had been 
the active adviser, and her death occurred im- 
mediately after her return from a visit to Eng- 
land, in which she had added to the King’s 
harem Mademoiselle De Querouaille, after- 
wards Duchess of Portsmouth, and had pre- 
pared him for conferring on his country a few 
more imperishable dis s. Henrietta left 
two daughters, one them, Maria Louisa, 
married Charles the Second of Spain and died 
young; the other, Anna Maria, became the 
wife of Victor Amadeus the Second, duke of 
Savoy, subsequently the first king of Sardinia. 
Than the present King of Sardinia there can 
be few of ’s descendants more interest- 
ing to us, for he may be ultimately called to 

e over a United and Protestant Italy. And 
how much else besides political revolutions all 
through Europe does that imply ? The great 
work which the Reformation left incomplete 
would then be carried to its highest results 
while heralding bet pe and by changes too 
so natural, so gradual, and so safe, that even 
the most timid Conservative might hail their 
advent. Italy has twice already been queen 
of the world, first by military conquest, and 
then by religious ideas. She must a third 
time play a foremost part,—to be for the Me- 
diterranean in the coming centuries that 
which England is for every shore and for eve- 


ry sea. 

Philip the First, Duke of Orleans, Louis the 
Fourteenth’s brother, did not mourn long for 
the woman whose tomb Bossuet had hallowed 
‘by an immortal pathos. He took for second 
wife in 1671, Elizabeth Charlotte, who was 
born at Heidelberg on the 27th May, 1652, 
and who died at Saint Cloud on the 
8th December, 1722. She was the daugh- 
ter of the Elector Charles Louis of the Pak 
atinate and great-grand-daughter as Hen- 
rietta was grand-daughter of James the First. 
She is described as having been of character 
so proud and of manners so rough, that a duke 
of Courland, who was to have married her, 
ran in secret and in terror from Heidelberg 
away. He must have been somewhat of a 
coward, for Elizabeth Charlotte was remarka- 
ble for the smallness of her size, so that she 
could not have menaced or assailed him with 
eny more formidable weapon than her tongue. 
Bhe had beén educated a Protestant, but on 
her marriage with the duke of Orleans she 
entered into external communion with the 
Catholic Church. That her heart had any 
share in this compliance with a supposed — 
litical necessity does not seem probable. Her 
enlightened views and the liberality of her 
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sentiments no doubt helped to plant and nour- 
ish the tolerance to which her celebrated son 
the Regent Orleans was always inclined from 
something better than indifference. Her hus- 
band was fond of childish amusements, and his 
frivolity formed a marked contrast with her 
stronger and sterner nature. Surrounded by 
& corrupt court she maintained an u 


reputation. She scou with her bitter wit 
the h ites no less than the debauchees 


with whom the court abounded. Louis the 
Fourteenth liked her for her liveliness and 
her crushing sarcasm, though perhaps she was 
too cautious ever to make him, the proudest 
of men, the subject of her satire. On dogs, on 
horses, on hunting, she bestowed the passion- 
ate attachment which she was not in a region 
to find many human objects to deserve. 

the chase she usually appeared in male attire. 
Her hatred for Madame de Maintenon was 
deep, implacable, ferocious, and that Phar- 
isee of the Pharisees richly returned it. The 
duchess clung so warmly to everything Ger- 
man that she seldom spoke any other than her 
native lan during her long residence in 
France. t Louis XIV. persisted in marry- 
ing one of his natural daughters to her son filled 
her with indignation and disgust ; but she did 
not take the wisest or noblest way of showi 
her resentment. She sought every means ani 
embraced every opportunity of injuring and giv- 
ing pain to her daughter-in-law. She wentsofat 
in this as even to overlook and rather to encour 
age that licentious and disorderly conduct in her 
son to which he was by nature only too prone. 
The learned men of Germany, including Leib- 
nitz, were among her correspondents. 

her affection for her native land was so ardent, 
yet by urging the claims on the palatinate 
which came to her through the death of her 
brother, she afforded Louis XIV. a pretext for 
changing as far as he could that part of Ger- 
many into a desert. When her husband died, 
her friend, Madame de Maintenon, anxious for 
the condition and fate of her soul, wished her 
to be shut up.in a convent. She. was not, 
however, sufficiently grateful for her dear 
friend’s attentions and intentions, and prefer- 
red the free air of heaven to the gloom of the 
cloister. The latter years of her life were de- 
voted to the writing of her memoirs, which 
were afterwards published and have 
through several editions. Louis XIV. was 
not merely a despot in public but a despot in 
private, and from this cause, as well as from 
others, the duchess had little control over the 
education of her children. It was unfortu- 
nate for France and for the Regent Orleans 
that in this great matter she was allowed 
such limited interference. Her son’s love and 
esteem, however, she always and to the utmost 
enjoyed. 


yed 
Her daughter Elizabeth Charlotte, Made- 
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moiselle de Chartres, inherited her energy 
and talent. She was born on the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1676, married in 1698 Leopold Jo- 
seph Charles, Duke of Lorraine, and died on 
the 24th December, 1744. After her hus- 
band’s death, in 1729, she took a share in the 
affairs of Government. Of her thirteen child- 
ren, one was Francis Stephen, known under 
the name of Francis the First By his mar- 
riage with Maria Theresa in 1736 Bourbon 

Stuart blended with burg. This 
Francis Stephen was so fond 
ney, that Frederick the Great called him the 
Court Banker, and states that in the Seven 
Years’ War he often supplied the provisions 
and forage, without 7 to the injury he 
was thereby doing to the Austrian cause. It 
Was a curious case of royal Huckstering. 

His son Joseph the Second, his daughter 
Marie Antoinette, his grandson the Archduke 
Charles, and his great grandson Napoleon the 
Second, all demand a glance. 

Joseph was ap accomplished and benevo- 
lent man, and a sincere patriot ; but he tried 
to govern his country by np and formu- 
Jas, and he failed, as he could not help failing. 
The are a nation of pedants, and 
deal of ntry in 
their government, but they could not stand 
= 80 @ dose as Joseph gave them. 

uch as there was of the pedagogue in his 
character, he was yet so thoroughly in earnest, 

id had so many noble qualities, that we are 
driven to deplore the melancholy and the dis- 
2 pyre which marked his career. Unit- 

at nineteen to a woman to whom he was 
most tenderly attached, he lost after a few 
years her and a daughter she him, 
and thus vanished his last gleam of earthl 
happiness. From the throne he shot fo 
crotchets only to have them stormed by con- 
trarieties, while a strong and bold Frederick 
the Great stood mocking by. Through his 
mania for meddling in everything, he left his 
states in some essential ts in a worse 
condition than he found them. Whether he 
conferred on them any abiding benefit at all 
may be doubted. But in a land peopled in 
the main by mummies, what could even a 
mightier than he do? As king of living men 
he would himself have grown a more living 
man, and his beautiful aspirations would have 
resulted in something better than wasted ef- 
forts and a broken heart. He was our James 
1. with gifts that made him far more estima- 
ble than James, but only unhappy in the same 


ia Antoinette was, like her ancestress 


they can stand a 


like her she had to surrender to the b w of the 
executioner a fair head fashioned by nature 


making mo-| Corday. 
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to gleam in perpetual sunshine, yet fated to 
sok achance ot the fiendish howlings of the 
mob. Burke’s wild declamations have done 
this woman irreparable injury. He has sur- 
rounded her with the atmosphere of his own 
bad passions and hatreds, and it is 

that ere that the English are 
content to view her. But truly we must take 
her to our heart without to the right or 
the wrong of the French Revolution, even as 
we would take madame or Charlotte 
. Noble women, true saints on this 
side and on that, what do we care for their 
politics ? 

The Archduke Charles conducted war like 
a master, and wrote on it like a master. In 
combating Napoleon he almost rose to Na- 
poleonic daring, Na’ ic promptitude, Na- 
poleonic fertility of resources. The Austrian 
armies, however, were composed of such het- 
erogeneous elements that it was impossible to 
inspire them with that unity of p which, 
next to Napoleon’s own genius, hurled the 
French on so grandly to victory. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Germans will ever be a match 
for the French in war; but if ever a match it 
will only be when the Germans are what the 
French are—a nation. The marvel is not 
that the archduke achieved so little, but that 
he achieved so much in the wrestle with a 
demigod. 

Napoleon’s marriage with a princess of the 
house of Austria was perhaps the most mon- 
strous blunder he ever committed. It gained 
him no political advantage, and it lost him the 
affection of all those who had continued to ad- 
mire his genius in his most varying fortunes, 
notwithstanding his sins nst freedom. 
Yet through that blunder his history received 
one of its few touches of tenderness in the 
birth and in the early death of Napoleon IL 
The mother of this interesting youth was one 
of those poor, valgar, common-place creatures 
from whom we shrink the more the nearer to 


and Stuart, 


nag 
even a Duke de Fitzjames might have bowed 
the knee in to him, as to one who was 
at once a Stuart like himself and a Bourbon 
like those for whom he had gone into exile. 


his, and that his fragile d nature should 
not be summoned to with French 
revolutionary passi was the most 
tremendous tragedy the world had ever wit- 


nessed the more complete, and infinitely the 
more touching. We mourn for him as David 
mourned for Jonathan, yet. we would not 
trouble his last slumbers, The uni 
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“would have been less beautiful if he had not 
-died 


About the time that Napoleon II. van- 
ished in his ye away, anon descend- 
ant of Mary Stuart grasped the sce to 
-which the babe Bonaparte had ey 
amid the thunder of his father’s victories. 
Louis Philippe was the third memorable Duke 
-of Orleans. He was by no means the worst 
king that ever ruled France, but he attem 
ed more than any other of its kings to drive 
France in a direction contrary to its national 
and natural character. This folly not even 
the most stupid and bigoted of the elder Bour- 
bons had been guilty of. To force France to 
mould itself to a meagre and narrow utilitari- 
anism was the long error of Louis. Philippe’s 
reign. He fell therefore more unregretted 
thaa if he had committed the most flagrant 
’ erimes. Perhaps as his father Egalifé had 
been ostentatiously reckless, and had paid the 
- of his recklessness to the guillotine, 

is Philippe thought that he could not cul- 
tivate too exclusively the prudential virtues ; 
but if he had considered his father’s path as a 
to be shunned, he might have learned 
yy of adaptation to French peculiarities 
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pretend. 
ium is destined to remain an inde- 
ndent kingdom, and not to be, as is more 
probable, absorbed by France, its rulers, by 
the marriage of with Louis Philippe’s 
daughter, will be descendants of Mary Stuart; 
and if they follow the example of sagacious 
statesmanship which Leopold has offered them, 
they may raise Belgium to a political impor- 
tance equal to its manufacturing and commer- 
cial energy. ; 

The Duke d’Enghien’s mother was sister to 
the Duke of Orleans, citizen ité. That — 
poor murdered prince thus swells our long 
and illustrious list. With him let it for the 
present close. 

These memoranda have been drawn up 
from most imperfect materials, and those more 
learned than I in royal and other genealogies 
may be able to detect both omissions and in- 
accuracies. But where I, from no skill in 
workmanship but merely from the fulness of 





my heart, have raised a cairn of rude stones, 


his ancestor the regent, who, however| may others build a temple. 





Porrip Fever —The publication of the death 
of a pair of horses of Josiah Rich, Esq., by a dis- 
ease which we term the choking distemper, has 
induced Isaiah Michener, Veterinary Surgeon, of 
Buckingham township, to call our attention to a 
communication, written by him several years 
since, where the disease alluded to, which is call- 
ed Putrid Fever, is considered at some length. 
The disease prevails in sections of Bucks, Mont- 
gomery and New Jersey. The disease has al- 
ways prevailed to a much greater extent in the 
fall. of the year than at any other time, when the 
weather is frequently changing from heat to 
cold, and from cold to heat. He attributes the 
remote cause of the disease to atmospheric in- 
fluence. In some attacks of this disease, it is so 
severe that it destroys life in from six to twelve 
hours, and on examination of the cadaver after 
death, there will scarce’ be the slightest trace of 
the disease left behind. The first or premonito- 

symptoms of putrid fever are a peculiar wrang- 
ling of the body and striding of the limbs, as if 
the horse was conscious of inability to walk. At 
the same time there will be some difficulty of 
swallowing, and some thirst ; the horse will ap- 
pear as if drinking a great deal, and will deli 
to continue at the water a long while, when the 
fact is he is getting little or none down. These 

ptoms are soon followed by extreme muscu- 
lar debility—a weak and intermitting pulse. 
The horse gets down, is totally unable to rise, or 
to swallow either food or drink; not from any 
swelling or obstruction in the throat, bat from 
want Of strength in the muscles of deglutition to per- 
form their functions —Doylestown ( Pa.) Intel. 


Tue week has produced reprints of three po- 
ets whose attraction in extenso we should have 
thought had ceased; though the publishers of 
each doubtless understand the public taste as 
shown in demand. Messrs. Routledge send forth 
in a single volume the works of Akenside and of 
Dyer, edited by Mr. Aris Wilmott. In addition 
to original and selected noteg. Mr. Wilmott has 
given a life of each In that of Aken- 
side he does not add many new facts ; but he well 
brings out the temper and pomposity of the poet 
when practising as a physician, which go far to 
explain his want of success. Family papers 
placed at Mr. Wilmott’s disposal enable him to 
give a more complete biography of Dyer than hag 
yet appeared, and to add from the manuscripts 
some additional pieces. 

Mr. Nichol of Edinburgh has published the 
whole of the “ Poetical Works of Bowles in two 
octavo volumes, with a memoir and criticism by 
= Gilfillan. on ee is somewhat curt : 
the t’s Scenes Shadows of Days Departed 
would of itself have furnished the materials for 
a faller life; and if it were worth while to have 


a the yr Pe pare ay oa have all the 
iography. e criticism on Bowles as a poet 
is ~¢ ether he is entitled to be rated as 


the “ first poet” of the modern school may be 
Soaived ; but the idea furnishes ws = *, 
with a starting point to com the schoo 
Ghat hes bene celled the Anguten age of Mhg- 
lish literature with that of the last and present 
generations.—Spectator, 11_Aug. 
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Four hundred and twenty-five years have 
passed since a crowned English sovereign was 
seen in the city of Paris. And it was then no 
visit of friendship, but a barren grasp at em- 
pire. That a sovereign of my 9 should 
visit the sovereign of France in his capital is 
now to occur for the first time in the annals 
of the two nations. Nor can we feel surprise 
that an event requiring for its fulfilment such 
rare coincident circumstances should have 
been delayed so long. 

Before the European system no king could 
with perfect safety trust himself to the keep- 
ing of his brother, and English policy since 
has unhappily oftener leagued us with Austria 
against France than with France against Aus- 
tria. The fault has not been confined to 
either side, and the best that can now be said 
for the errors committed on both is that the 
people of the two countries have remained al- 
ways friendly to each other. The enmity has 
been between the governing and not the gov- 
erned races. Nor is it to be denied that the an- 
gry tone given to French and English relations 
after our own revolution proceeded less from 
the English than the French Government. 
The Bourbon race had a too natural affinity 
to the weak and vicious Stuart race. The 
final expulsion of the latter from the English 
throne was bitterly resented, and during the 
century that followed 1688 no George could 
have visited a Louis. 

A great change has now come over Eu- 
rope. It is neither Austria nor France we 
have any longer cause to dread, but a new 
peyer more formidable in its character and 

— than that which either Charles the 
Fifth or Louis the Fourteenth represented. 
Not so much, however, from the extent of her 
internal and intrinsic resources, as from the 
character of her barbarism and her unscru- 
pulous ambition, is Russia become formidable 
to civilized Europe. Twenty years before the 
first French revolution these dangers from the 
nature of her Government were foretold, even 
by those who ridiculed the pretences she was 

dy setting up to a restoration of the Em- 
pire of Constantine. We all know the per- 
severing encroachments she has since been 
able to make in spite of protests as untiring. 
There has been ly a government of any 
influence in Europe during the last fifty years 
which has not admitted, in countless des- 
patches and protocols, the necessity of resist- 

the advance of Russia, of putting a limit 
to her extending frontier, and some check to 
her overweening ambition ; nor was this duty 
ever more manifest than in 1815, when Eu- 
rope, exhausted with war, preferred to sur- 
render Poland rather than reembark in it. 





Every year since that time, however, has 
shown more clearly the blunder then com- 
mitted. Every year has added to the neces- 
sity for the repression which it was felt must 
sooner or later come. Selfishness, co i 
dulness in the continental powers and dynas- 
ties, have alone delayed it. 

But England and France have at last step- 
ped forward, not simply to declare the neces- 
sity, but to act upon it, and another seal will 
be set to their resolve in next week’s meeting 
of the.zulers of the two nations amid the 
crowds and festivities of Paris. It will be 
another pledge for their unaided and un- 
shrinking performance of the work which to 
none appealed so strongly, or should have 


‘seemed so necessary, as to the German sove- 


reigns and princes. That even Prussia as 
well as Austria felt this, no one acquainted 


with the recent negotiations can doubt; but ~ 


what they had sense enough to see they have 
not had cou enough to do. If German 
had but seized the great opportunity off 
Russia would at once have been checked on 
the side of Poland as well as in her progress 
seaward. Such another opportunity may not 
resent itself for centuries; and history will 
ve to record hereafter, not that Germans 
wanted discernment to know the yoke under 
which they were passing, but that they utterly 
wanted unity and courage to throw it off— 
Meanwhile, it is possible, the field of warlike 
operation may be narrowed to France and 
ngland; but their task will not have been 
performed inefficiently, if it establish finally 
an impassable barrier to Russian conquest and 
uisition in the Baltic and the Euxine. 
This they can certainly accomplish, and the 
would deserve the shame and discredit whi 
has fallen on Austria and Prussia if they were 
content with less. 

The approaching Royal visit will call forth 
many bistorical allusions and associations, -but 
its highest value, we repeat, is in the additional 
pledge it gives for identity of policy and feeb 
ing between the governments and of esteem 
and good-will between the countries. We 
have said that no such visit has been possible 
for the last century and a half, and for the ex- 
istence of anything like the same causes 
sympathy and ment we should have to 
travel back nearly to double that distance of 
time. We set up no individual comparisons 
when we say that the same kind of courtesy 
could not have been so freely interchanged 
between two sovereigns of the West since the 
days of Henri Quatre and Queen Elizabeth 
In the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
the House of Austria was the swallower up 
of small states, the bugbear of civilization, the 
standing menace to civil and religious freedom, 
aiming at universal empire, and sparing neither 
craft, tyranny, nor treasure to accomplish it. 
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inst such designs, and the power promot- 
agree the sovereigns of England and 
France then found it their interest to unite, 
and it was not the fault of the English sove- 
— that the league was broken. 

o one will attempt to compare the third 
Napoleon to the fourth Henry of France—the 
chivalrous and gallant — who fought his 
way through a score of campaigns, and after 
many hard-contested battles, to his throne. 
Yet Henry, against many disadvantages, and 
from a heritage of small means, floated up- 
wards amid the civil dissensions of his country ; 
and having gained _— by siding with one 
party, it was by siding with the other he re- 
tained it. He was a prudent administrator, 
too; and though no friend of liberty, he could 
not bring himself tamely to see the indepen- 
dence of Europe endangered. In the midst 
of his projects he was cut off by the hand of 
an assassin, and the policy of the great Eng- 
lish Queen was abandoned by her impotent 
and pusillanimous successors. But the spirit 
of the great lives after them; and out of 
those noble objects for which Henry and Eli- 
zabeth contended, the establishment of reli- 
gious freedom and the balance of European 
empire, sprang powers and princes unheard 
of until then, and the House of Austria was 
effectually humbled by Prussia and by 
Sweden. 

There is but one moral taught by this, as 
by the whole current of human history. It is 
that nations, not less than individuals, should 
follow out unflinchingly the dictates of justice 
and honor, should prefer these to mere expe- 
diences or prudences of the hour, and should 
have courage not to shrink from whatever 
temporary sacrifices they entail. To rush into 
war one day because there seemed 
chances of success, and to sneak out of it the 
next because the knocks proved harder than 
was looked for, and the victory more distant, 
has been a policy fraught with danger and dis- 
grace from time immemorial. Such was the 
policy of James the First and of Mazarin. 

uch was not the policy of Elizabeth, ot Riche- 
lieu, of Cromwell, or of any great ruler of 
& great country. 





From the Daily News, 14 Aug. 
THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO FRANCE. , 


Ir poor dear Madame De Sevi 
be restored to life this moment, she would be 
sorely scandalized. Madame does not often 
get political in her charming letters; but there 
are exceptional cases, and the exiled King of 
England is one of them. Madame De Se- 

igne never wearies of eulogizing that Royal 
saint, and expatiating on the hospitality afford- 


e were to 
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ed him by Louis XTV., and offering up vows 
of his restoration to his throne. How she 
would be shocked, on revisiting this nether 
world, to find preparations making at St. Cloud 
for the reception of the representative of that 
heretical dynasty which took, and has kept, 
the place of the descendants of him who lost 
three kingdoms for a mass. And worse than 
that,—she would find the French dynasty 
which patronized the Royal family vomited 
forth by indignant England swept away in its 
turn. Her own France would be in eyes 
of Madame no better than England. 
The change from a pretender to the English 
Crown holding a mockery of a court at St 
Germain, to a real bona fide English Queep 
residing, for however brief a period, at St 
Cloud, may appear to some a trivial matter, 
a theme for fine writers to turn smart sen 
tences about: it has a deeper meaning. The 
desire to be Lord Paramount of Eu 
which prompted the whole forei lic 
Louis XIV., was never wholly a wheied by 
his successors. With a view to realize it they 
extended a cold and shabby hospitality to the 
successive English Pretenders, until the last 
layman of the race became too hopeless a sot to 
be of any use to them. When this card became 
too dirty for them to play any longer with com- 
mon decency they betook themselves—they 
the absolute monarchs—to coquetting with de- 
mocracy. They rocked the cradle of the 
young American republic ; they subsidized the 
ultra-democrats of Gast: they became the 
ringleaders of the democratic opposition to 
the House of Orange in the United Provinces. 
The tools used by the Bourbons at different 
times were different ; but their aim in using 
them was the same throughout—to put down 
the English constitution—of a monarchy with 
a parliamentary title—which rendered Eng- 
land too powerful to be brought under the in 
fluence of any foreign power. In those da) 
there was no French nation ; os was —_ y 
an aggregate of provinces subject to a king, 
and an army officered by the nobility. That 
nobility—the only portion of their subjects 
whose existence the Bourbons condescended 
to recognize—took its tone from the monarch, 
and thus hostility to England became the con- 
ventional sentiment of France—a sentiment 
which the French clergy, in their hatred of 
heretics, did their best to confirm. In those 
days, therefore, there was and could be no 
peace between France and England ; brief 
and hollow truces were the only lulls in a war 
which, when not actually waging, was in pre- - 
ration for renewal. A friendly visit of a 
ing or Queen regnant of England to the 
court of France would in such circumstances 
have been a mockery, if not unsafe. When 
in 1789 the French made themselves a nation, 
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unfortunate misunderstandings on both sides 
of the Channel for a time prevented this state 
of affairs from changing, ; 

The earlier leaders of the national move- 
ment were, indeed, most of them Anglo-ma- 
niacs, but the habit of railing at England and 
the English, which had been e for 
centuries was too powerful to be overcome in 
aday. Then it pleased the King and borough- 

rs of England to.set themselves up as 
the Champions of the principle of ute 
monarchy, and that made matters worse. Eng- 
land and France, the only two nations in Eu- 
rope yor 7 mee ae oem as 
0 to t ities of the o i 
hs gemer coclentasth ical, were odednoun 
involved in an internecine war, which lasted 
for well-nigh thirty years, and left behind it 
rancorous feelings, which it has taken nearly 
the same time to . The terms on 
which our Sovereign has lived with the pre- 
sent Monarch of the French and his prede- 
cessor show that these unnatural relations be- 
tween the two test and most enlightened 
nations.in the old world have ceased to exist. 
We believe, indeed, that the occupants of 
thrones are quite as le of friendship as 
private citizens. We believe that the well- 
acted bonhommie of Louis Philippe did make 
a deep impression upon Queen Victoria, and 
that the tact and talent of the Emperor have 
inspired her with a personal esteem for him, 
while the fascinating qualities of his consort 
have awakened a warmer interest. But on 
thrones personal feelings must give way to 
reasons of state. And that our Sovereign is 
able to indulge the desire—innate in all hu- 
man beings—to live on a = familiar 
friendship with her nearest neighbors of equal 
rank, proves that such intercourse between 
their rulers is equally acceptable to both na- 
tions. The visit of the Queen of England to 
St. Cloud is an additional proof that the foolish 
hereditary antagonism of France and England 
is over and gone. 

Our Queen and her royal Consort are well 
read in the literature of the Continent as in 
that of their own land: To their cultivated 
intellects a visit to Paris and St. Cloud will be 
replete with interest. And their accomplished 
host, with his taste for elegant display, will 
know how to cater for them. This is a matter 
of no slight con nee, for if anywhere in 
England relics of the old antipathy to France 
can be supposed to survive, it may well be 
su to be among the high aristocracy to 
whom the revolutionary origin of all existing 
French institutions is per still a little re- 
pulsive. There never can be a securely es- 
tablished harmony until sentiment is brought 
into entire accordance with rational convic- 
tion. It is of uence that a class which 


still possesses, and will in the ondinary course 
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of nature, possess, great political influence 
in Taglegd cheat be as entirely reconciled 
to France and Frenchmen as the pts. 
of the English e already are. We should 
belie our convictions were we to pretend thag 
the existing constitution of government in 
France is in all things to our taste, but that is 
the concern of the French nation—a question 
in which foreigners have no right to a voice. 
Enough for us that upon the continued good 
understanding of France and England de- 
se the successful assertion of national in- 

ependence and true civilization in Europe. 
fe a are are at this mempnt the ta 

a growing against encroachin; 

propensities of the old despotisms. Their Gore 
ernments are, perhaps, not aware of the full 
importance of their high vocation, or of the 
extent to which they stand committed to it. 
But they have entered upon a course from 
which they cannot ant even h— 
which we do not believe—they wished to do so. 





From the Examiner, 11 Aug. 
RADETSKI IN ITALY. 


Some fortnight since we mentioned the fact 
of the Austrian Government having taken the 
earliest advantage of her now avowed neutral- 
ity to send a number of troops from Galicia to 
houterte Manifest symptoms had broken 
out, in the towns of that country, that the 
paucity of their garrisons had begun to re- 
awaken projects of insurrection. And not in 
pe ai one. Rome has been little else for 
a long time than a half-extinct volcano, and 
Naples has betrayed even more alarming signs 
of Hisaffection. 

This state of feeling, ripe for immediate in- 
surrection, is so natural a consequence of the 
way in which the different parts of Italy are at 
present governed, that it is most unjust to 
charge the responsibility of it on Mazzini, or 
Kossuth, or any other democratic leader. Maz- 
zini may be removed to-morrow, and such rul- 
ers as King Bomba and Cardinal Antonelli 
will be quite enough to stir the blood and ex- 
cite the rage of the patriots. That e, in- 
deed, in the recent address of the Emperor of 
the French to his Chambers, in which he 
taunted Austria with not keeping her promises, 
proved far more effectual an werful to- 
wards this late excitement of the Italians than 
all the efforts of Mazzini could make. Let it 
once become manifest that Austria and France 
are on bad terms, or likely to quarrel, and Italy 
will in a week be on foot and in full revolu- 
tion. - 
Austria knows this, and she drafts her 

to where they are most needed. But we 

do not believe that either Radetski or his Em- 
peror meditate for the present the projects 
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THE RECESS AND THE WAR. 


which have been assigned to them. The 
whole of North Italy is under Austrian occu- 
ion. Not only Lombardy, but the Duchies, 
with Tuscany and the ee have been 
verned by her troops, and she can exert any 
Find of sway over these countries without of- 
fering fresh causes of complaint. There re- 
mains for Austrian invasion only Rome, Na- 
and Piedmont; and for her to march 
either into Rome or into Piedmont would be 
‘neither more nor less than to declare war 
inst France. 

This we do not think that Austria is prepared 
todo. Even if she assume in Italy the same at- 
titude of menace which her armies lately took 
up on the Galician and Bessarabian frontier, 
no one need believe in or fear her intention to 
make war. She has not the courage. Her 
armies are the same things as her protocols 
all assumption and audacity. 

But besides ing troops into Lombardy 
and garrisoning its towns, Austria has, it seems, 
formed a camp near the Piedmontese frontier ; 
and it is augured from this that Radetski pro- 
poses marching into Piedmont. The fact is 
Austria and its old marshal feel very much ag- 
grieved by an act of the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, which perhaps was not discreet. The 
Cabinet of Turin consented to permit us to re- 
cruit for our Foreign Legion within its do- 
minions. This was but just to the alliance ; 
but, on the other hand, the head-quarters and 
centre chosen for it were unfortunately at No- 
vara, close upon the Lombard frontier. It 
was holding up a flag for all the discontented 
and military spirits of Lombardy to flock to. 
With all deference to the Piedmontese Gov- 
ernment and Sir James Hudson, we would not 
have selected Novara. Alexandria would have 
been a better head-quarters, more open to re- 
cruits from Central italy, and less liable to be 
construed into a design to invite the Lombard 
population. We are perfectly warranted in 
recruiting Italians, and the Government of Sar- 
dinia in helping us to do so; but it will be best, 
on all accounts, to accomplish it in a manner 
not open to any legitimate complaint. 

Thinking it thus quite possible that Austria and 
Radetski may at present be acting more in de- 
fence than provocation, still German neutrality 
is not a thing to be now segs * reckoned up- 
on for any Fength of time. Our first duty 
should be to push operations in the Crimea 
with sufficient activity to put an end speedily 
to the embarrassment of that campaign. Politi- 
cal alliances in war time are seldom stationary : 
they either augment and grow closer, or they 
decline and fall into enmity ; and our relations 
with Austria tend manifestly to the latter ex- 
treme. Besides, even if Austria desired ever 
80 much to remain on terms with France 
and with England, the Italians will scarcely 
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allow it. It is their interest and their unceas- 
ing impulse to strike forth the spark and kindle 
the con ion. Nor are the efforts of a Maz- 
zini needed for this. Italy is stored and 
strewn with combustibles; and if the fire once 
take there, can Germany be- expected to 


—— ? 

hat was said in the House of Commona 
on Wednesday did not throw much additional 
light on the subject. Lord John Russell 
pointed out certain evils without indicating a 
remedy ; and surely Lord Palmerston was in 
error in ae the Austrian army in Lom- 
bardy has not been augmented. ‘ 





From The Spectator, 11 Aug." 
THE RECESS AND THE WAR. 


PARLIAMENT seems destined to break-up 
without any grand event for Ministers to an- 
nounce formally to the Representatives of the 
Nation. Sebastopol not having been taken 
by a coup-de-main,—the Allies not having suc- 
ceeded in securing the active co-operation of © 
Austria and Germany, to place an irresistible 
screw upon Russia, and terminate the war on 
the ground where it arose,—the contest has 
a e pe = a — o two 
sides, and per' e vic will depend not 
alone anetey scoan sou which oa side 
can bring to the conflict, but rather upon the 


knowledge which either side of the 
other’s capacity to endure. ia and her 
allies, perhaps, may underrate the power of 


passive bearing on the part of the French and 
English ; we may be unable to impress upon 
the Russians, not only our ability to bear, but 
the limit of their own ability. in military re- 
spects the position of the Allies is better than 
it ever has been, although it is not what we 
expected it to be. At Sebastopol we are 
nearer to the enemy ; while we occupy Eupa- 
toria, and have shown our capacity of annoy- 
ing the Russians. We cannot be dislodged, 
and there are ten weeks of good fighting 
weather before us. Asia is confessedly the | 
weak point of the campaign ; but even here are 
not grounds for alarm; Kars has not yet 
fallen ; Erzeroum is not without defence ; rein- 
forcements are pouring in by way of Trebizond, 
and the Russian commander operates under - 
serious disadvan which evidently distract 
his movements. . But if the European Allies 
are to throw reinforcements into this part of 
the Turkish dominions, manifestly such an 
operation must belong to a future campaign. 
e Baltic returns the m accounts: we 
have totally extinguished Russian commerce 
by sea, and destroyed several posts on the 
coast wrnprnner-d and — me a Ag 
reports of something impending at Sweaborg. 
But Sir Charles ‘Wood's promise of an walle 
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ited supply of gunboats and mortar-vessels 
points to next year, and to next year therefore 
we may have to look for their effects. 

So much for what has been done by us. 
Russia has slain some of our men, but nothing 
else has she effected —_ us actively. She 
has not lost much in her territory bodily, but 
she is locked-up within herself. Our war de- 
partments, it is calculated, have cost us some- 
where about £50,000,000 this year, and 
France has incurred at least as much outlay ; 
but instead of showing signs of exhaustion, 
we have men, machinery, and money, more 
than either Government immediately demands; 
and the sources from which the matériel of 
war is derived, instead of being exhausted, are 
open to us and as free as ever. With Russia 

e case is exactly the reverse. A very able 
paper in Blackwood’s Magazine not only 
proves in tangible facts and in detail, the 

ressure endured by Russia, but something 
urther. Ona single estate yielding £6000, 
less the £1500 on Government mortgage, less 
also the loss incurred through the derange- 
ment of commerce in delay, or failure to sell 
linseed, wool, and sheep, estimated at about 
£1700, the demands of the war wrest from 
the proprietor in the shape of direct levies} 36 
ablebodied laborers for every 1000 males, old, 
young, and sick,—10 wagons and drivers at a 
time—40 oxen for rations, and a proportionate 
supply of biscuit. The artisans in town are 
—— from their daily labor to furnish cloth- 
ing for the troops, for nothing. The very serfs 
on the Government estates are torn from their 
homes, at hay or harvest time. These are de- 
tails which represent the inflictions of the war 
levies on the — at large. The facts are 
not only proof that every district and every 
class of “ All the Russias ” must feel a pressure 
perfectly unknown in this country, that com- 
merce must undergo derangement quite for- 
gotten in our largely-developed and strong- 
trade,—but further, that the very sources from 
which the people obtain their livelihood, and 
the Government its revenue, are cut off. Dur- 
ing the war the country, as it were, is feeding 
upon its own vitals; its own rude hands d 
out its entrails in a brutal and a wasteful meal. 
This is not only to spend millions, but to 
nd the men and the mateiials that make 
millions; and Russia, who begins by being 
poorer than we are, is running out her very 
capital. There can be no doubt which side 
would lose in a contest of that kind. 

But it is not a simple question of endurance. 
The contrast between the barbarous self-muti- 
lation of Russia for the purpose of the conflict, 
and our own easy abundance,—for it is really 
easy in the comparison,—is not the only kind 
of distinction. Whatever we suffer, every 


Englishman knows. There are amongst us 
men who aggravate our own sacrifices; we 
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know them toa man, toa penny. We even 
know something of what Russia endures, and 
we can compare the relative outgoings. But 
can the Russians? They know what they en- 
dure, in ; but do they know how we 
stand? That country, as the writer in Blach- 
wood says, “ cannot of its Times.” A 
Russian Councillor of State who spoke pub- 
| in doubt whether the returns of killed 
and wounded were complete, was sent, the 
official gazette says “ by his own wish,” to as- 
certain the truth of his statistics on the field 
of battle, with the rank of major: The 
Russians have ne rs; but like some 
kinds of wicket-gate, they are made to let 
things pass only one way, and only in certain 
forms. Everything that Mr. Gladstone says 
tending to show that England cannot bear the 
strain of expenditure now put upon her, or 
that Englishmen of high position differ from 
the Government—everything that Mr. Bright 
can say,—every preference of Lord John’s 
for the equipoise y—every “ reverse,” finds 
its way into the Russian papers ; and the “ he- 
roic” serfs, whose superstitions are sedulously 
cultivated by the Government believe, that 
these alarmists are foretelling the submission 
which England is about to make under her 
unendurable sufferings. The Emperor does 
not give his own vitals up to the contest : if he 
— from Russia the very means of liveli- 
hood and industry, there is mure where that 
came from ; and he had better spend his peo- 
ple to preserve his territory, protect his throne, 
and persevere in advancing to realize the pro- 
phecy of his family. Such seems to be the 
calculation of the Czar; and evidently the 
Russians are not in a state to know when they 
are beaten. 

Weseem to be approaching the close of one 
stage of the war, as we close the year’s cam- 
paign on the field of Parliament ; and it isat 
that juncture that the late chief British Pleni- 
potentiary at Vienna comes forward to en- 
lighten the country and advise the Govern- 
ment in the presence of the assembled Parlia- 
ment. Lord John Russell lately stood at the 
very centre of all relations that bear upon the 
subject of the conflict. He has improved his 
position by adding to his official knowled 
perfect independence; and he opens 
mouth to tell us—what? That we have 
spent the sum of money which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tells us that we have spent ; 
that we have prospects which induce “ most 
serious considerations ;” a Navy efficient on a 
field on which our enemy does not intend to 
meet us; a season in the Baltic passing away ; 
a Foreign Legion not yet organized for ser- 
vice in Asia ; a campaign before us for the 
next year upon which “ any discussion could 
not be mischievous ;” Italy in a state of op- 





pression under its Governments: and the Pope 
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le ge up by the presence of foreign troops. 
John Russell did think that the 
ise plan might be adopted instead of limita- 
og the principle of peace; he, expresses 
unqualified admiration for the establishment of 
representative institutions in the Sardinian 
states: he does not say that the Austrian pro- 
could be assented to at the present mo- 
ment, but “an opportunity for negotiations 
will perhaps arise in the course of the six 
months during which the recess may last ;” 
the Turkish Envoy thought that the plan of 
equipoise might be adopted, and “ we would 
not continue the war if the Turkish Govern- 
ment were of opinion sufficient terms of peace 
had been proposed.” However, if we do con- 
tinue the war, we must not give Turkey sim- 
ply loans, but subsidies outright; and after 
a emt at Poland and Italy as allies in a 
arther contest—he does not mention Hunga- 
ry—Lord John finishes by asking, with a view 
to controlling the “ violent spirit which Maz- 
zini and his followers seek to encourage,” 
whether France and England, “ with the as- 
sistance of Austria,” cannot devise “some 
durable system of government for the Roman 
States.” Having succeeded so well with the 
assistance of Austria in Turkey, Lord John 
pro to add Italy to our protégés; and in 
the enterprise of Italian reformation, holds up 
to us in this month of August 1855 the model 
—“Spain !” 

The tirade makes the public laugh; it sad- 
dens the friends of Lord John; but what is 
the effect which it is likely to have in the three 
Northern capitals where the war of the future 
is even now in course of being brewed? For 
the real measure of the further continuance 
of the war is the estimate formed by Russia 
and those in conference with her of the coun- 
cils that govern England and France. The 
future sacrifices which we make must be 
cha against the weakness that we suffer to 
exhibit itself; and the moral strength which 
enables the enemy to sustain himself in the 
struggle has its highest and most inspiriting 
source. amongst ourselves. We may open 
next year’s campaign with fresh alliances and 
new contingents — Lord Palmerston speaks 
with marked reserve as to what might be done 
in Italy if Austria were, as she has not yet 
done, to change her policy ; he does not repel 
the allusions to Poland ; there is a political as 
well as naval question ripening in the Baltic, 
where Denmark is subjected to indignity in 
the refusal of Sound Dues by the United 
whom Russia dares not offend. In 

litical question is fermenting in the 

the countries affected by the war, 
and the recess may produce something be- 
sides the negotiations which the ex-Pleni- 
ery anticipates with so much re- 
: on that question Ministers are importun- 


short, a 
midst, 
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ed to say something ; and Lord Palmerston re- 
‘plies by declining to give a sketch of the plans 
in contemplation. 





From the Economist, 11 Aug. 
CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 


An article dated from the Danube, July 
24th, published in the “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
states : — 


The condition of Russia would become very: 
serious if the present state of things lasted a 
twelve-month longer,—not, however, in conse- 
quence of the warlike deeds of the four oppo- 
nents of Russia, but as the effect of the blockade 
of Russian ports. The loss of Sebastopol, of 
the Crimea, or, indeed, of all Bessarabia, could 
not bend Russia; but a third year of blockade 
can dictate to her conditions of peace. There 
are in Russia, in consequence of the prohibitive 
— which has been in force during the last 
thirty-three D ager. a number of artificial branches 
of trade. To these belong the greatest part of 
the manufactories dependent upon imported raw 
pores and many agricultural works must also 

e included. These all suffer and are standing 
still, and with a continuation of the blockade 
must be totally ruined. ‘To increase the danger, 
the State, the Emperor, the Imperial a the 
highest nobility, and the richest part of the 
burghers, belong to the class of proprietors of 
manufactories ; and all these classes of popula- 
tion are intimately connected with trade. The 
principal part of their properties is sunk in the 
factories, and eyen the possession of the largest 
landed estate is bound up with them. Now, the 
consumption of agricultural produce is nenes 
or reduced tothe comparatively insignificant land 
transpott. The importation of raw materials is cut 
off, and the capital invested in these extensive 
works givesno interest. Eventhose factories which 
limit themselves to native raw materials, and 
which produce for consumption in Asia, must be 
stopped, because the best portion of their work- 
men are taken for the army. 

Thus, the two great systems, of agriculture, 
and manufacture, are suffering almost to ex- 
haustion, and it is just these two bodies which, 
through presents, voluntary and enforced loans, 
and deliveries, are expected to place the ex- 
chequer of the State in a position to carry on a, 
war for which no direct means were ready. Bo- 
side this, in consequence of the blockade, the 
most indispensable necessaries of daily life have 
advanced in Pay to an unexampled degree. If - 
we compare the St. Petersburg price-currents of 
<a with those of 1853, we shall find an ex- 
traordinary advance in such articles as salt, iron, 
coals, coffee, sugar, etc. Those articles which 
cannot support the land-carriage through Prus- 
sia or Sweden will soon be entirely wanting ; for 
example, the stock of coals for the Imperi 
navy will hardly last until the winter, although 
the Government has possession of all 
private stocks of coals. 


* * * 
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All classes, there can be no doubt, are suf- 
fering very much from the continued effects 
of the blockade, and the great demands made 
on them to supply men and provisions to the 
Russian army, and supply, with much dimin- 
ished means, a greatly increased expenditure. 
That the people will be dreadfully impover- 
ished and injured by the war is certain, but 
we cannot hastily adopt the German writer’s 
conclusion that a third year of blockade will 
ensure a peace. For what men suppose a 

cause, they will bear great distress. From 
all that we can learn or imagine, the Russians, 
whatever may be the opimons or objects of 
their statesmen, believe that their country is 
unjustly assailed. The Russian point of view 
is obviously very different from ours, and we 
must endeavor to seize that, in order to form 
a rational estimate of the degree of suffering 
which the people will bear before they will 
resist the Government, and compel it to demand 


e. 

We cannot that the Russians are 
less patriotic Sak waecives. Why should 
they not bé ready to spend their last rouble, 
and. die to the last man, if they believe that 
their country be unjustly assailed? There is 
no free press amongst them to convey any 
suspicion or doubt of the justice of their 
cause; no journals or orators to inform them 
what other hostile or neutral nations say of 
their Government. So far as they can learn 
the opinions of foreigners, the conduct of 
their neighbors, Austria and Prussia, who do 
not aid Wetes and England, and the conduct 
of the United States, from which they have 
received supplies, are rather calculated to im- 
press them with an opinion that their cause is 
ae than that itis unholy. By much of 
what is said by persons in our own Parliament, 
and written in our own press, this opinion 
may be confirmed. So far as the language 
used here countenances the opinion that their 
cause is a good one, and that they are viru- 
lently and vehemently assailed by ambitious 
and weak statesmen, urged on by ardent, irre- 





ligious revolutionists, desirous of gratifyi 

their love of excitement and effecting io 
great and undefined political changes, to which 
the great conservative power of Rossin is op- 
posed, it is cee disseminated amongst 
them, while all conflicting and juster state- 
ments are as carefully suppressed. Whatever 
may be the opinions, therefore, of a few well- 
educated, well-informed persons in Russia, or 


|the wishes of a few suffering nobles, deprived 


of luxuries, enjoyments, and power over their 
vassals, the bulk of the people, it is to be ap- 
prehended, are enthusiastic in the cause of 
their country and their Czar, and may be 
ready to submit to almost unheard-of priva- 
tions rather than allow him to make peace. 
They have, in their extensive soil and their 
own industry, at least the means of a rude 
subsistence, and po Any prefer, as we should 
say of ourselves, nobly to die in the last ditch 
rather than yield, and ask the foreigner for 
peace and pardon. 

The Russians are undoubtedly fanatical, 
and their religious sentiments, in accordance 
with the ambition of their rulers, subserve its 
pu They would willingly make = 
sacrifices to plant the Greek Cross in Con- 
stantinople and make the Czar its master. 
As the writer in the German journal says, the 
loss of the Crimea, or the loss of Bessarabia, 
would not make them sue for ; and we 
are disposed to doubt whether the greater 
privations of the blockade will overcome the 
fanaticism of the people, whatever effect it 
may have on the wealth and opinions of the 
nobles. If there be a general national senti- 
ment that their cause is righteous: that their 
country is unjustly attacked; that their re- 
ligion is assailed; that irreligion and revolu- 
tion are impelling the Western nations to as- 
sail holy and conservative Russia,—if the most 

werful motives that ever excite nations, 
fanaticism and love of country, be, as we pre- 
sume they are, rife amongst the Russians, 
will be as difficult to subdue by blockades as 
by “ warlike deeds.” 





From The Economist, 11 Aug. 
MR. GLADSTONE UNDER AN ECLIPSE. 


Tae speech of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Friday last—brilliant as it was 
—amust have been a source of deep regret to 
all his more sober and discriminating friends. 
Mr. Gladstone has no sincerer admirers than 
ourselves; none, we believe, who can more 
fully enter into the peculiarities of his mental 
Constitution; none who better comprehend 
the sources of those estimable qualities which 
so endear him to his associates, or who possess 





more accurately the clew to those idiosyncra- 
sies which so oken fill the hearts of his antago- 
nists with sinister and malignant joy.- We 
have more than once had occasion to defend 
him, even when deplorably in, error, against 
the extravagant attacks of those who cannot 
believe be a moe mind = an honest 
one, or a man who goes so far wrong can 

et fancy all the time that he is going right. 
Yet it certainly is not difficult any one 


who seeks sincerely to find the ex ion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s saeco oA the 
straight path; to-perceive by what refracting 
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media the “ light that leads astray” is distorted 
in its passage through that refining and elabo- 
rately cultivated intellect. In truth, he is his 
own marrer and misleader. It is precisely his 
talents aie wren oh provest nm from 
seeing clearly or ing w . Heisa 
man of wonderful mental erie. 5 of vast 
acquirements, but not of clear instincts or cor- 
rect intuitions. He has to think out what is 
right and wise; he does not, like other men, 

ive it instinctively. The intellect, with 
ot oe laboriously to do the work of the 
moral sense and the unclouded natural per- 
ceptions. Thus it often pursues a tortuous 
course, and does not always arrive at the right 
goal at last. 

Mr. Macaulay said of him, some years ago, 
that “ half his ability, with a barren imagina- 
tion, and a scanty vocabulary, would have se- 
cured him from nearly all his errors.” The 
criticism was a justone. His fine fancy ena- 
bles him to gild and clothe any fallacy,and his 

lowing and redundant language to hide. even 
ot himself the naked meaning of his tenets. 
But he has even a greater enemy than his 
brilliant intellect—and that is, his sensitive 
conscience. Of all virtues there are few more 
dangerous, if there are none more beautiful. 
more imperious the sense of duty, the 
more scrupulous and commanding the con- 
scientiousness, the more does it need to be en- 
lightened and controlled by a sound judg- 
ment, and correct instincts. All extreme sen- 
sitiveness is apt to degenerate into morbidity ; 
sensitiveness of conscience more surely than 
any other. And when once it has passed the 
limits of moderation and sobriety, it presses 
all the other powers of thought and character 
into its service; it blinds its victim ¢o all 
other considerations; it enables him uncon- 
sciously and unfeelingly to trample upon all 
other principles ; it takes the bit between its 
teeth, and guidance or restraint are thence- 
forth hopeless. 

This we apprehend to be the case with Mr. 
Gladstone at present. He entered this con- 
test with great and manifest reluctance ; with 
more reluctance, and with greater misgivings, 
than he is probably willing to admit even to 
himself. He isa man of piety; and war 
seems to him criminal and unchristian. He is 
a man of culture and refinement; and war 
necessarily strikes him as something strangely 
barbarous and brutal. He is a devoted, and 
somewhat mystical adherent of “the Church;” 
and war against a Christian Power, and on be- 
half of unbelievers, affects him as something 
unnatural and monstrous. Still, at the outset, 
the justice of the case was so clear, the over- 

insolence of the so intolera- 
ble, and the political necessity of defending 
Turkey so imperative, that sense asse 
itssupremacy,anad the statesman,in Mr. Glad- 
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stone, triumphed over the scholar and the 
theologian. But his conscience has never 
been at ease since. The fatal step once taken, 
doubts and scruples grew stronger day by day; 
the prolongation of the strife, and its enormous 
slaughter, kept him in a chronic state of 
wretchedness.and repining, if not of remorse; 
his incessant thought was, how to terminate 
so deplorable and uncivilized a spectacle ; he 
lost sight of the great and noble cause, in his 
horror at the violent and sanguinary means; 
till at length, all that was wise, stern, and 
statesmanlike gave way before the feelings of 
the gentle and polished philosopher whom 
such barbarism revolted, and of the humane 
lover of his species whose very soul was ‘har 
rowed by the bloodshed and the suffering 
around him. 

All this we can perfectly understand, and, 
to a great extent, sympathize with and ex- 
cuse. But there is one point in the case which 
we confess does surprise us—one set of con- 
siderations, which we can scarcely compre- 
hend that Mr. Gladstone should so entirely have 
overlooked and put aside. No man loathes 
cruelty and oppression more than he does. 
No man’s soul so sickens at the cold and crush- 
ing barbarities of despotism. No man ever 
spoke out against them more boldly or im- 
pressively or uncompromisingly than did Mr, 
Gladstone—* when he witnessed them.” All 
Europe shuddered at the heart-rending pic~ 
tures which he drew of the damp dun 
and the knawing chains of the gentle and vir- 
tuous Poerio. “ Who dug that dungeon and 
riveted those chains ?” King of Naples 
Who enabled and encouraged him to a per- 
fidious and savage tyranny which, if left to 
his own strength, he neither could nor dared 
have continued for an hour? The Emperor 
of Austria. Who kept the empire of that 
Sovereign together? Who replaced him on 
his shaken throne? Who enabled him to ex« 
ercise that blighting and leaden influence on 
Italy which, by crushing all resistance and in- 
citing to all oppression, rendered safe and 
poneible those regal crimes which aroused even 
a conservative like Mr. Gladstone to denounce 
them? The Czar of Russia. But for him, 
that hideous fabric of despotism must have 
crumbled to pieces in 1848. But for him, Na- 

es and Austria must perforce have intro- 

uced those ameliorations, and permitted that 
civil and political freedom which alone—as 
Mr. Gladstone well knows —can . = 
u 
Hungary would have been independent, 
and Austria must have accepted new com 
ditions of existence; aad when Austria had 
ceased to be able to be a : the lesser 
criminals of Italy must have humane 
lowed to live. Does not Mr, 
Gladstone recognize the pedigree of Poerio‘s 











dungeon now? And if we were to retire, 
and_ unsuccessful, from our deadly 
strife; if, as he recommends, we terminate the 
war on terms which would leave Russia unen- 
feebled and Austria actually strengthened ; if 
we re-embark from the Crimea, re infectd, 
leaving our colossal men rae to boast that 
the two greatest nations of the West tried their 
utmost efforts against him for twelve long 
months, and effected nothing; then, we pray 
Mr. Gladstone to consider, how would such an 
issue operate on the fate of those for whose 
suffering he feels such deep compassion! We 
should have left erect and triumphant—not 
only not checked and rebuked, but made more 
insolent and cruel by the result of our una- 
vailing endeavor to rebuke them—rampant, 
eager for revenge, and henceforth irresistible 
in might, the two great incarnations of relent- 
less pti two Powers in whose 
strength, by whose orders, under whose in- 
iration every Italian dungeon is filled, every 
Tealian scaffold is raised, every Italian patriot 
massacred or fettered, every hope of better 
days for that unhappy land crushed, silenced, 
buried in a grave over which not even faith 
itself can write resurgam! Can it indeed be 
the Mr. Gladstone whose heart in Naples, and 
at Ischia, so bled at Russian deeds—for we 
have shown that, in the last resort, they are 
traceable to Russia—that would now leave 
Russia free and powerful for the infliction and 
the sanction of similar atrocities during a long 
future, to whose duration we can see no end? 
One reflection more — which we anxiously 
¢ommend to the consideration of a statesman 
we esteem so highly. War is bad enough, — 
but is there nothing worse than war? Its de- 
tails are often horrible, — but there are silent 
sufferings more sickening by far. What are 
the swi nies of the battle-field to the slow 
tortures of the dungeon ? What are even the 
trenches before Sebastopol to the underground 
cell and the rusty fetcers of Poerio and Set- 
tembrini ? Must we not feel more painful and 
profound compassion for one statesman, pa- 
triot, and scholar left to rot in hopeless dark- 
ness between the four walls of a loathsome 
ison, seeing nothing but the dripping roof, 
ing nothing but the moaning sea, — than 
for fifty soldiers wounded or dying in the open 
field in the moment of victory, in a good cause, 
amid overpowering and glorious excitement ? 
And, moreover, what is life given us for, if not 
to further noble aims, to aid the progress of our 
race, to put an end to such social and moral 
and political evils as are the curse and the op- 
robrium of the Southern lands of Europe ? 
d if the results of our efforts shall be — as 
it must be if they are long enough continued — 
so to cripple and repulse forever the arch ene- 
may of li and and civil justice and 
national rights, that horrors like those enacted 
ig Italy and Hungary shall be no longer pos- 
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sible, —so to inaugurate a better era, that 
the gentle and the wise shall no longer 
under the cruelty of the barbarous and the base, 
that the sword and the spear of the oppressor 
shall be beaten into the ploughshare and the 
runing-hook of the free citizen and the secure 
serve. tac that we may be able to live in the 
“ Eternal we 4 or wander by the banks of the 
Arno or the shores of the beautiful Parthenope, 
without alternately blushing with shame, or 
— with indignation, or sickening with 
= thy at hideous wrong, — if a brief war 
should issue in a long result like this, will not 
even Mr. Gladstone confess that we have gained 
a pearl of inestimable worth at a price incal- 
culably small? Human life is precious ; but it 
is precious only for what it can do or can be- 
come. Spent to buy human progress, human 
rv amy human emancipation from sin and 
suffering and degradation, it is a treasure 
whose value no arithmetic can reckon up. 
Hoarded, as a miser hoards his gold — laid up 
ina ws as if it were a jewel in itself — it 
is worth no wise man’s care ; it purchases no 
blessing, and yields no return. 





From The Examiner, 11 Aug. 
THE PERTURBATIONS OF GLADSTONE. 


THERE was a time when all the astronomi- 
cal world was —— by the disorderly 
ways of the planet Uranus, the movements, or, 
as Mrs. Honor would prefer to phrase it, the 
goings on of which could not be reconciled 
with the general fashion of the celestial bodies 
Uranus set astronomic laws at utter defiance. 
Uranus was unruly. The astronomers never 
knew where to have him. His conduct 
was Wholly unaccountable. At last the idea 
struck a Prussian and an English astronomer, 
that Uranus might have better reason for his 
behavior than the world had given him credit 
for, and that what had been called his pertur 
bations might be his appointed movements in 
obedience to the attraction of a star fixed ina 
certain place. Observations were accordingly 
directed to the place where Uranus’s governor 
should be, if a governor he had; and Neptune 
was discovered at about the same time in Ber- 
lin and London. The problem was solved, and 
Uranus was brought under astronomic control, 
and no longer disorderly and vagabond. 

The perturbations of Gladstone have hardly 
perplexed the political world less than the 
turbations of Uranus puzzled the astronomical. 
Noone can make out to what m he belongs. 


No one knows where to find him, but the most 
unlikely place is the most probable. His orbit 
is an eccentricity defying all calculation. We 
claim the merit, however, of solving this prob- 
lem. Gladstone has his Neptune under the 
name of Cobden. The attraction of Cobden ir 
resistibly rules the Peelite planetary world, 
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‘and it will be found uniformly following him. 
Cobden is the centre of the system, and sways 
it according to established laws of -attraction. 
The Peelites had held out for the Corn Laws 
—_ the free-trade arguments of Colonel 
pson, Mr. C. Villiers, and Mr. Gibson, 
which had exhausted the question ; but they 
became converts to Mr. Cobden, who added 
nothing to the facts and reasoning of the early 
laborers in the vineyard, and who only mar- 
shalled the trite arguments in a popular order, 
and addressed them to the minds af men with 
his admirable energy and earnestness. The 
Peelites could resist the demonstrations of 
Thompson, Villiers, and Gibson; but Cobden 
was born to rule them. In due course they fell 
under his attraction. Well, we are now see- 
ing a repetition of the same phenomenon, and 
shall doubtless witness many more, till Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends have completed the 
circle of Mr. Cobden’s politics, including, of 
course, universal suff and the ballot. 
When in office these gentlemen, gravitating to 
their seats, aman and conducted the war ; 
but, Cobden’s more powerful attraction soon 
beginning to act upon them, they were drawn 
into the path of peace-at-any-price, and are now 
undoubtedly elligible candidates for the Peace 
Association. not this inconsistency. It is 
no more inconsistency than the flux and reflux 
of the ides. It is simply the consequence of 
the Cobden attraction on bodies within its in- 
fluence. It is very likely that they are them- 
selves unconscious of what governs them at the 
time of full and change ; but the ruling power 
is not for that less irresistible ; and they wane 
from one thing and fill to another, without 
knowing why. Hence we have Gladstoni- 
zations, because he cannot explain that he is 
Cobdenized. So Uranus, when he was troub- 
ling every observatory in the world with his 
perturbations, had neither consciousness nor 
organs to explain that he was Neptunized. 
But put Cobden in the ascendant, and all Mr. 
Gladstone’s eccentricities become intelligible. 
Mr. Bright has his part in the influence, it is 
true ; and it is, indeed, a sort of double star 
that rules the Peelite world — the Cobden cum 
Bright. And the completeness of their sway 
may be marked in the instance of the news- 
per stamp, which would have been about the 
fast impost Mr. Gladstone would have re- 
moved if he had been master of his own judg- 
ment and policy ; but Mr. Bright willed it 
otherwise, and Mr. Gladstone could no more 
disobey than Newton’s apple could refuse to fall 
to the ground when the law of attraction 
commanded. 

In the course of time, and probably a short 
time, we shall see many more phenomena of the 
same sort, till the Peelites have completed their 

ricobden. Indeed, from what they have 

it may now be calculated, with sufficient 
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accuracy, when they will be in Universal Suf- 
frage; when in the Ballot; when in the sepa- 
ration of Church and State; and when in the 
Voluntary System. Some oscillations may be 
expected from a little diversity between the 
influences of the ruling double stars — Cobden 
and Bright ; and we should not be surprised 
if Mr. Gladstone were to evince a tendency to 
drab, and to hooks and eyes, which are me- 
chanical subtleties of connection and discon- 
nection peculiarly suited to his turn of genius. 
Whenever he breaks with buttons, it will be 
an unap ble quarrel, as bitter at bottom 
and sleek on the surface as that with a cast-off 
opinion or colleague. 





From The Spectator, 11 Aug. 

Lorp Joun Russext is making it his 
business to provide his countrymen with a 
succession of surprises. We have hadhis year 
—his withdrawal from the Coalition, the dis- 
covery of his peace opinions amid the echo of 
his war (ogg and now, with equal sud- 
denness, he turns advocaté of the claims of 
Italy. He: is induced to handle this topic, 
apparently, by the consideration that it would 
be convenient to the Government to have it 
let alone. He is bent upon proving that, af- 
ter all, Lord Palmerston was right in sending 
him to Vienna in order to get him out of the 
way. He gave a good deal of trouble to Min- 
isters by his conduct there ; but if he had spent 
the same time at home he could have ea sa 
their position even more. It was on Tu 
evening, on the third reading of the Appro- 
priation Bill, that Lord John found occasion 
to make a little mischief by bringing up the 
awkward subject of foreign interference in 
support of misgovernment in Italy. Now it is 
quite possible that toa mind ignorant of the 
events and untouched by the excitement of 
the last two years, the gross abuses which in 
Italy are called governments might seem to 
demand the attention of civilized men quite 
as strongly as the aggression of Russia in the 
East. It is, indeed, one of the evils of a great 
war that every other consideration, whether 
foreign or domestic, is, reluctantly perhaps at 
first, but necessarily, laid aside for the sake, 
if possible, of doing one thing well. Any Min- 
istry charged with so vast a task must inevit- 
ably neglect other duties,—of which, of course, 
kind friends will not fail to put it in mind at 
the least seasonable moment. But besides the 
desire to show how much inconvenience he 
could create, there was also Lord John’s an- 
cient fame as a champion of civil and reli- 
gious liberty to be furbished up; and for this 
pu he could’ not have chosen his o 
tunity better than by speaking on the subject 
of Italy at. a time when no English statesman 
could see his way clearly to acting on her 
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behalf. So long as the war lasts, and we have 
France for our active ally, and Austria has 


not declared against us, so it will be 
necessary, however painful, to look on pa- 
tiently at all the follies which authority enacts 
at Rome and Naples. But still it may be 
some comfort to reflect yesghh Era John’s 
own showing the progress of the war may 
tend to cesorste’ ot some future time the 
miserable misrule of Italy. Supposing the 
Allied armies to operate ly and fortu- 
petely in me the ane orci 

ir triumphs will give weight to her a 
hereafter o bebalf of tore sister states. And 
it may also be expected ‘that our own services 
and sacrifices to the common cause will ob- 
tain for our future representations more re- 
gerd by far than if we had not so promptly 

wn the sword in the interest of universal 
civilinatin. Nevertheless the fact remains, 
that, w we are taking care of Turkey, 
Italy is suffering under evils which the pre- 
sence of some of our Allies has hitherto assist- 
ed to perpetuate. 

It may be presumed that when Lord John 
Russell determined to stir up this Italian trou- 
ble for his late colleagues, he thought the time 
for another warlike mood far distant. In- 
deed, it is a fair deduction from Lord John’s 
age that he belongs to the Peace party. 

tells us, to be sure, that he did not say 
and does not mean that the Austrian pro 
ought to be assented to at the present time; 
but he thinks that proposal might have been 
assented to at the time it was made, and he 
also thinks that a fresh opportunity for nego- 
tiation may perhaps arise during the recess. 
Now these words were deliberately uttered in 
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goal pry 








explanation of @ previous , and surely 
their just construction is, in the speak- 
er’s opinion, the war may be put an end to 
some time this year upon some one of the 


some oth not very dissimilar 
in } xs This view of the present state 
of Lord John’s mind is confi by his allu- 


key thinking the terms sufficient while her 

ies id be for prosecuting the war. 
Such a case, it is not to be denied, is possible, 
although we are a good deal in the habit of 4 
talking and writing as if its occurrence were 
inconceivable. It may even be proper that 
in this respect our memories should be re- 
freshed ; but after some of Lord John’s speech- 
es the warning comes, it must be owned, 
rather strangely from his lips. The truth, 
however, seems to be, that Lord John has be- 
come a convert to the Peace party, as Lord 
Derby to free trade, in his own despite, or, 
at least, in face of his own denial. con- 
clusion drawn by the journals from some of 
Lord Derby’s speeches was repudiated with 
much indignation; but tesvaetheeen in the 
end it — correct. And with regard to 
Lord John thus much may be predicted, that 
if, in the mutations of human opinion, the Peace 
should rise as high as it now lies low, 
John Russell will be found among its 
foremost leaders. The art of joining in time 
the winning side has been long practised at 
Vienna, and there is no better school for 
learning it. 








From the Crayon. 
AN EASTERN STORY. 


Hassan, the wood-cutter, ftom morn till night 
Toiled at his heavy task emong the trees 

With willing hand; and, with a heart upright, 
Three times a day he prayed upon his knees. 


At last, long years of work had worn his 
stren ; 
His arm no more could level hearty blows ; 


And scarcely would his toil at greatest len 
Supply the simple wants the poor man knows. 


Still he worked cheerful on, with humble trust 
err hg needs the Lord would yet pro- 


One day he —*O het! O Most Just! 
Whe holdst whe highest pecs by Allah's side ; 


“ Thy servant now is poor, and weak, and old; 
And still, if Allah bids, will labor on ; 

But if the prayer be right, and not too bold, 
Do thou pray for him that his task be done. 


“ Pray the Most Wise that to a si 
The allotted earnings of my life he send ; 


Then let my breath peacefully awa 
And in abendande let my tabues cad. j 


That night the wood-cutter in slumber lay, 
When to his sleeping eyes a vision came— 
The Prophet's form, shining with light like day ; 
The Prophet’s voice addressed him by his 

name: 


“ Hassan, thy prayer is heard ; life's lengthened 


le day 





The “Almighty crowds into a single day ; 
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To-morrow’s sunset ends thy cares and fears, 
To-morrow brings thy age’s destined pay. 


With meaning? dawn the old man grateful 


wakes, 
Fen een fay 
$ prayer-carpet from 0 
A heap of snouay maneéé hin teert@ed' gies 


The Almighty’s gift he knows. “To-day, my 
last— 


The day on which my labors all are done— 
Shall, with this bounty, happily be passed, 
And others’ blessings greet my setting sun.” 


A feast he makes—he welcomes in the poor 
And for himself a single meal he saves. 

The feast is finished ; at the open door 
A stranger stands, who for admission craves. 


“ Have pity on an ontcast; give me food, 
And peace rest on thee.” With quick reply, 
“ Come, ~ with me,” says Hassan; “God is 


What matter if with half a meal I die?” 


The stranger ate, and, grateful, took his way. 
Hassan was left alone, when once.again 

A cry disturbed the calm of closing day— 
The cry of one in hunger’s bitter pain. 


- The old man hastes to help the in, 

And gives him all that for himself he meant; 
Wishing, indeed, it had more plenty been, 

And feeling in his heart a sweet content. 


Fasting, but peaceful, Hassan slept that night. 

The blessings of the poor to sine Ais 

And, borne by angels clothed in holy light, 
Enter the pearly gates of Paradise. 


That night, once more, the Prophet’s form ap- 


He spoke to Hassan, and he sweetly smiled : 
“ The blessings of the poor the Lord has heard; 
The Lord approves as His worthy child. 


“ And now He bids thee, as His steward, live— 
Live ont thy destined, lengthened years below: 
To thee his gracious hand will freely give, 
And what he.gives do thou again bestow.” 


Long years in happiness old Hassan lived ; 
The poor prayed for him; Allah heard their 
prayers ; 
And, when life closed, he that pure joy received 
Which for his faithfal the Most High prepares. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
CHESTER. WALLS—(EneGuanp.) 


I stanp on Chester’s ancient wall, 
Coeval with the Roman’s prime, 

And hear in dreamy numbers fall, 
As through the “ corridors of Time,” 
Rome’s peans proud, and Saxon’s rhyme. 





The golden Fature charms no more, 
The present, hushed to silence, lies, 
When tracing these mute relics o’er, 
The walls upreared beneath these skies, 
And dark with seventeen centuries, 


I hear the clashing armor ring, 
Came eld, the Saxon ing, 
And called his fair haired ns round, 
And these mate walls with victory crowned, 


I see the Briton’s sure defeat, 
Beneath these ancient walls again, 
And hear the sound of parting feet, 
As when, across this ancient plain, 
Proud Mercia’s Duke drove back the Dane. 


Again, I see the stormy time 
Of Norman conquest, and the hour 
That smiled o Sam D'Avranche’s prime, 
Anon, on 8 pride and power 
And forfeit of Lhewellyn’s dower, 


And gazing from the Phenix Tower, 

Like Charles the King, on Rowton Heath, 
I see the issues of the hour 

But darken to defeat and death, 

These self same ancient walls beneath : 


Through all the stormy years of siege, 
The feads.of King and Parliament, 
When half the land disowned its liege, 
And stormy wars the nation rent, 
And serf and lord in battle blent. 


The wars are o’er, the storms are past, 
Right bravely have ye stood them all, 
And summer’s heat, and winter’s blast 
Still lightly round your towers shall fall; 

Bear bravely up, old Chester wall. 


Come thon, oh friend of mine, and stand 
Upon these walls, and gaze with me, 

O’er all this broad and shining land, 
And ’neath the clear and silvery Dee, 
Wind, wandering wayward, to the sea, 


And mark the stormy shore of Wales 
Slope to the sea-foam, far away, 
Land of cold skies, and ocean 
And nearer, towers and turrets gray 
Are crowned by sunset’s golden ray. 


Spread far and wide the plains of 
These dark and reco monte ae ON 
RN  olinde 

n. summer sunset’s Ww, 

Hin teda, ohare Devo qnaes wetese fons 


Oh! friend! the world perchance will 


New scenes of joy, enchanting all, 
But none around oar souls will cling, 


Exizaseta Geargupe Basser. 
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From the Examiner, 11 Aug. 
Brick and Marble in the Middle — Notes 
the Tour in the North of Italy. By 
rge Edmund Street, Architect, F.S.A. 
Copiously illustrated. Murray. 


Tus is an architect’s journal of a month’s 
holiday in North Italy, spent in the gratifica- 
tion of his own tastes, and of the nem “ 
should imagine, of a t many educat 
readers. Mr. Street tes travelled pencil in 
hand, and brought home with him a rich store 
of siaiesteadl studies, fragments of cathe- 
drals, palaces, spires, churches, windows, bal- 
conies, door frames, courtyards, mosaic pave- 
ments—nearly everything that most struck 
his fancy. ese sketches, beautifully en- 

ved on wood, he now presents to the pub- 
fre set in a well written journal, wherein he 
appears pleasantly as a traveller in search of 
the Lees in early architecture. 

. Street pays little attention to the works 
of the Renaissance period in Italy, ing 
with Mr. Ruskin in his ill opinion of them, 
and he also with Mr. Ruskin in a sur- 
passing admiration of the pointed arch. 


It is not without purpose that I have held si- 
lence with to the churches and buildings 
— of the Renaissance school in Venice. 

hese have had in their time many more admir- 
ers than have the noble pieces of architecture 
which it was alike my business and my delight 
 yeerwers. to examine ; and to the present day 

doubt not that nine people out of ten, led by 
their valets-deplace, go to see what is worst in 
int-of taste, and so reap the reward of allow- 
ng themselves to be made to see with another’s 
eyes instead of enjoying the intense pleasure of 
working out. and exploring for themselves all 
the treasures of this mine and storehouse of 
ancient art. It is partly because I feel the great- 
est repugnance to the buildings themselves, and 
pee because I fear to make my notes, already 
~o by far too long for the patience of my rea- 
ders, that I do not venture upon this addi- 
tional field of inquiry; but not in the least de- 
gree because I doubt the result, for I believe 
ly that, tried by the fair rules which must 
regulate merit in a constructive art, the Renais- 
sance buildings of Venice would be no nearer 
perfection than those of any other city. Some- 
thing perhaps there is in the gloomy eur of 
vast masses rearing their rusticated walls 

and deeply recessed windows black and gloomi- 
ly above the comparatively cheerful bright 
looking walls of the neighboring Gothic palaces, 
which may impress the minds of some, but they 
must be of a sombre temperament who really 
love them. Still more must they be of a taste- 
less temperament who can endure with pati 
the succession of eccentricities with which Pal- 
ladio and his disciples have loaded their church- 
es. I pretend not, however, to discuss the point. 
I had not time for everything, and rred 
giving up the attempt to li what from my heart 
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I have ever disliked, and what nothing that I 
saw in Venice would make me dislike at all less 
heartily. ’ 

Neither do I pretend to say anything about 
Venetian pictures ; guides without number ma 

be found of more service and more knowledge, 
and to their hands I leave their proper charge, 
A word only upon one point—their adaptation, 


namely, to the sacred edifices of which they are 
the most notable ornaments. 
Now I must at once say that there is no 


church, so far as I saw, in Venice, with the sin- 
gle exception of S. Mark’s which is to be compar- 
ed in this respect-(in its effect, that is, as height- 
ened by color) with such buildings as the Arena 
Cha Tat Padua or the church of Sta. Anastasia 
at Verona—the one an example of the very no- 
blest art working under strict architectural limita- 
tions ; the other, of simple decorative painting. 
The fact is, that the Venetian pictures give the 
impression that they might do elsewhere as well 
ras in a church, and therefore entirely fail in iden- 
tifying themselves with the walls on which they 
hang; whilst no one can ever think of the nobie 
works of Giotto at Padua without per) to 
mind the religious order of his works and their 
identification with the building which contains | 
them; and at Verona the result of the system 
adopted in the painting is marvellously to en- 
hance the effect of the architecture without in any 
way attempting to ignore or despise it. In Ve- 
nice the case is quite different. e church of 
San Sebastiano, in which Paul Veronese is bu- 
ried, and which internally is almost entirely cov- 
ered with his paintings, is an example of what I 
suppose I must call the best Venetian treatment. 
This consists, however, of immense oil paintings 
covering entire walls, and absolutely requiring, 
in order that they may be at all properly apprecia- 
ted, that the spectator should stand in a icular 
spot—in some cases by the side of the altar—and 
that the windows should first have blinds drawn 
down, and then, when he goes to look at another 
painting, have them drawn up again. This is 
all very unpleasant. But besides this, there is 
no very sensible advantage to the color of the 
buildings from their decorations ; certainly they 
are far behind mere decorative paintings as ve- 
hicles for bringing out the architectural features ; 
and so they are visited very much as pictures in 
a gallery, and without in any case being identified 
with the churches in which they are preserved, 
The mosaics at S. Mark's are, on the other hand, 
some of the very grandest examples of the pro- 
per mode of decorating interiors with represen- 
tations of religious subjects, all conceived and 
arranged with some order and relation to each 
other. But of the other Venetian churches there 
does not seem to me to be any one whose artists 
at all followed in the same line. 


A t many illustrations are given in the 
Louk al ‘he. book of the excellent effect 


ce | with which early Italian artists made use of 


brick work alone or in combination with 
one. Tne cathedral at Monza we 
are — 





There is a feature which is well worth notice 
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because it is remarkable in the best Italian brick- 


work, and always very effective. Labels are ex- 
aniiiety rare, but their place is supplied by a 
course of very narrow deep red bricks, which 


surround the back of the arch. In a window in 
Mowza Cathedral there are two such courses, 
one about 4} inches wide, the other not more 
than 2}, ~~“ serve to define the arch and keep 
it distinct in effect from the walling around it. 
Sometimes, as in the Vescovato at tua, these 
narrow bricks are introduced between a suacces- 
sion of rims of brickwork on the same face, and 
in, as in some beautiful arcading outside S. 
ermo Maggiore at Verona, to define and en- 
liven the lines of stone-work, for in this case, 
though the work is allin stone and no brick was 
really required, so great was the appreciation of 
color, that it was gladly and most successfully 
in In the early cloister of S. Zenone 
we have it again, as also in all the very beauti- 
fal arches which still remain in the Broletto of 
Brescia. 

But besides this there was another way in 
which Italian architects produced a very beauti- 
fal effect: this was in the alternation of stone 
and brick. We have the first example of this in 
the magnificent walls of S. Zenone at Verona, in 
which a deep red brick is used in courses alter- 
nating with a very warm-colored stone. The 
brick is used very irregularly ; beginning at the 
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base .of the walls over the cloisters, we have 
three courses of brick, and then one of stone, 
one course of brick, one of stone, four courses, 
stone, five courses, stone, two courses, stone, one 
course, stone, and then the cornice, which is 
mainly of stone. but relieved by two courses of 
the narrow brick; courses of stone in this 


tirely of brick and crowned with excessively 
deep brick cornices. 

he interior of S. Zenone, Verona, is lined 
with brick and stone, arranged just as it is out- 
side, and the effect is most satisfactory ; indeed, 
this and the interior of the Baptistery at Cre- 
mona, still left in their original pa ay sati> 
factorily how noble an effect of color may be 
given by brick internally, and how mistaken we 
are when we cover our walls with plaster. 


To architects Mr. Street’s book will be of 
the highest interest, but it will be of no small 
interest also to every reader who can under- 
stand and enjoy the best informed kind of dis 
cussion upon works of art. 
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Wuex the uneasy waves of life subside, 
And the soothed ocean sleeps in glassy rest, 
I see, submerged — or storm or tide, 
The treasures gathered in its greedy breast. 


There still they shine, through the translucent 


t, 
Far sea on that forever quiet floor; 
No fierce upheaval of the deep shall cast 
ore: sm i wave shall wash them to the 
ore 


I see them gleaming, beautiful as when 
Erewhile they floated, convoys of my fate ; 
The barks of lovely women, noble men, 
Full-sailed with hope, and stored with love's 
own freight. 


The’sunken ventures of my heart as well 
Look up to me, as perfect as at dawn ; 
My golden palace heaves beneath the swell 
‘9 meet my touch, and is again withdrawn. 


There sleep the early triumphs, cheaply won, 
That led ambition to his utmost verge, 
And still his visions, like a drowning sun, 


There wait the itions, the quick ties, 
Whence the heart knows its kin wherever cast; 

And there the partings, when the wistful eyes 
Caress each other as they look their last. 


There lie the summer eves, delicious eves, 
The soft green valleys drenched with light 
divine, 
The lisping murmars of the chestnut leaves, 
The hand that lay, the eyes that looked in 
mine. 


There lives the hour of fear and rapture yet, 
The perilled climax of the passionate yearsy 
There still the rains of wan December wet 
A naked mound—I cannot see for tears ! 


There are they all; they do not fade or waste, 
in the arms of the embalming brine; 
More fair than when their beings mine embraced 
OF nobler aspect, beauty more divine. 


I see them all, but stretch my hands in vain; 
No deep-sea plummet reaches where they rest; 
No pepe diver sha jewel fr - d ~ en 
And a single rom its 
: Putnam's Magazine 





Send up receding splendors through the surge. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
INTERNAL SUFFERINGS OF RUSSIA 
FROM THE WAR. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


{Tue writer of the following statement left 
Russia, where he had resided for many years, in 
the course of the present summer. 

It will be observed that he apologizes for any 
defects of style which appear in the narrative, on 
the ground of the length of time during which 
he had been unaccustomed to write his own lan- 

No such defects will, we feel satisfied, 

- found ; as the facts, so — interesting in 

themselves, and so im t in their bearing, 

are told in plain sensible terms, leaving no doubt 

the writer's sincerity, and his desire to tell 
mothing bat the truth.] 


Havrne recently left the interior of Rus- 
tia, I think it my duty to lay before the public 
4 plain statement of the results already pro- 
duced by the events that are now passing. 
Slit the-cout and on itals I can give no in- 
formation, as I was only in them for a few 
days on my way home ; but all that I advance 
here ive to the particular part of the 
eountry I have lived in so lo 
and to be relied on. I had the 
ing the same information to some of the high- 
est personages in the kingdom soon after m 
arrival, and apparently they did not think it 
without importance; so I Tate ventured to 
lay it before my country, trusting that what 
has hitherto been dark will now appear in the 
light of truth; for I have put nothing down 
that did not come under my own ob- 
tervation, or that I did not obtain from sources 
on which I could rely. I had thought of 
publishing a larger work upon Russia, but 
was deterred by reading the books alread 


is the truth, 


published, which showed me that I should be 
obliged to repeat much that has been already 
written by abler pens, and which may be re- 


lied upon; I have therefore confined myself 
to what relates exclusively to the influence 
exercised upon all classes in the interior by 
e ‘war. re is, doubtless, much left un- 
said that might be of interest, bat of which I 
no information upon which I can 
epend; and, true to my resolve of only 
advancing what I know to be facts, 1 
have left out all that is in any way doubtful. 
Tam quite unused to writing for the public, 
and have employed my native lan so lit- 
tle of late — that I trust the garb in which 
ey ae my truths will be prey if it 
a lit ign in appearance ; for the heart 
of the suber teats Oth a truly British en- 
thusiasm, and breath awaits the moment 
when his country will 
“—— enemies. 
persons who are the test sufferers 
by the present war are the landed proprietors, 


nor of giv-| 


ve triumphed over| of the 
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If the war continue, they will, for the preater 
pert. be ht to ruin. This will be seen 
the following facts, which came under my 
didn: upon an estate where I have re, 
sided rad ee a wee be sce ag give as 
an specimen o' whole country. 
t must be remembered that I only ge of 
e south S eahing) Te noria I know 
comparatively nothing. e estate in ques 
tion consists of about 40,000 acres of ‘and, 
with about thirteen hundred serfs. Its prin- 
Ci uctions are linseed, corn, and weep 
which are all sold for exportation by wa: 
the ports of the Azoff and Black Seas. These 
two seas having been closed for some time, all 
the raw produce rerhains rotting on the hands 
of the producer, with the single exception of 
wool, which finds a ready market in Germany, 
being transported overland through Austria; 
still the price diminished sensibly Tast year, on 
account of the increased cost of transport. I 
will now proceed tostate the details of the losses 
experienced last year upon this one pro 
The average income amounts to about £6000, 
out of which £1500 has to be paid as interest 
of the mortgage—for this, like most other es- 
tates, is mo to the government. Last 
year there were about 1500 quarters of linseed, 
which, sold on the spot, would fetch upon an 
average 16s. per quarter. Of this not a bushel 
has been sold ; so, on this article alone, there 
is a loss of £1200. The wheat grown was 
about the same quantity. The average price 
of wheat is 12s. per quarter, and now only a 
limited quantity can be sold at 8s.; but, su 
a whole to be sold at that price, 
oss will still amount to £300. This, however, 
is not the case, and the loss is not less than 
£500 upon wheat. Last year the price of 


Y | wool was, upon an average, 15 per cent. be- 


low the usual price; in some instances there 
was & los’ of 20 and 25. per cent; the quan- 
tity sold usually fetched about £1400—so 
there was another loss of more than £200. 
Upon this same estate there are kept about 
eighteen thousand sheep, of which there are 
 eoayar sold every year two thousand for 
their tallow and skins, at an average price of 
- a-head ; oom, — of the ve culties 
of exporting w, the price is only 58.—~ 
another £200 oat of the pocket of the pro- 
prietor. It will be seen by the foregoing state- 
ment, that the income of the possessor of this 
one estate is diminished more than one-third, 
by restrictions laid upon trade by the closing 
of the rts of the Azoff and Black Seas; 
and as this may be taken asa criterion 
of the whole southern part of Russia, the loss 
is consequently something enormous. A few 
proprietors, it is true, sold their pro- 
duce, at almost nominal prices, to merchants 


who speculated upon the results of the Con- 
ferences at Vienna, and bought up largely and 
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the corn to the different. ports of 
the south, to be ready to take advantage of 
the first opening of the trade, had the Con- 
ferences led to the much desired The 
immense quantities of corn destroyed during 
the late expedition to the Azoff, did not, as 
was stated, belong to the Russian government, 
but was the property of private speculators, 
among whom I know one who bought largely 
in wheat in the month of March, transporting 
it to Berdiansk, and I have no doubt he isa 
very large sufferer by the late events. Ido 
not assert, however, that no portion of the 
corn belonged to the Imperial government, 
but certainly not more than a fifth of the 
whole quantity destroyed was intended for 
the use of the troops, although it might have 
all been seized for that purpose later in the 
war, under the name of voluntary contri- 
butions. 

I have attempted to show the losses that the 
present war occasions the land-owner, by the 
trammels it imposes on trade: we will now 
take into consideration the enormous taxes he 
is subjected to, in order that the government 
may be provided with means of carrying on 
the war, or ruining him, which is synonymous, 
The most severely felt tax at all times is the 
conscription. This in time of peace does not 
take place oftener than once a-year, and the 
number of recruits required is generally seven 
from every thousand serfs; but since the war 
broke out there have been two conscriptions 
in the year 1854, and already one in 1855, 
each of twelve in the thousand, being, for 
eighteen months, thirty-six able-bodied la- 
borers out of every thousand males, old and 
young together. I donot know what the pro- 
portionate number of able-bodied men there 
is in a thousand males, but the effective 
strength must be considerably diminished when 
such a large number is taken away. This is 
not all. When the recruits are sent to the 
town to be examined and wat by the pro- 
per authorities, there must be for every twelve 
men at least eighteen more, in case the others 
should be rejected: these are sometimes kept 
away from their work two or three weeks, 
without any indemnity whatever. By this 
statement it will be seen that, during the last 
eighteen months, the r of the estate I 
have quoted above has given to the govern- 
ment forty-seven conscripts, being the pro- 
portion of thirty-six in the thousand for 
thirteen hundred, and lost the labor of about 
seventy men for a space of fourteen days; 
which latter loss, at 6d. a-day, will be £24, 10s, 
without counting the entire loss of forty-seven 


men forever. But every tor is obliged 
to pay a sum of mone (about £8) Poypae. 
the recruit with an outfit and arm him; this will 
ee again a sum of £376 for the year and 

The southern governments, in consid- 
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eration. of their vicinity to the seat of war, 
are exempted from the militia of thirty in the 
thousand, which is being raised in the north 
ern governments. . If they have not the mi- 
litia, they are subjected to exactions under the 
name of voluntary contributions. Inthe spri 
of 1854 the estate was obliged to send , 
oxen as rations for the troops then in the Da 
nubian sce ga at the io time thi 
were ui ve waggons, with a pair 
fate driver to each, which rh to be 
returned at the end of the war. These were 
for the transport of baggage and troops upon 
an emergency ; and it was upon them, that the 
armies who ht the battle of Inkermann 
were transported last autumn. In the autumn 
of the same year Gas6) there were required 
half a pood (18 Ib.) of biscuit from, ovegt 
male serf for the army, which, for 1300, would 
amount to 650 poods; but the proprietor of 
fered 1000 ; whieh had to be made and 
despatched in about three weeks. While the 
preparation of the biscuit was going on, there 
came another order for ten waggons, with a 
driver and a pair of horses.to each, to be ready 
and delivered up to the authorities in ten days, 
as the case was urgent. This was just before 
the news of the doscent in the Crimea reached 
us. 

All these exactions were made just at 
the time when the harvest was going on—the 
end of August—so that the hands were of the 

test consequence to get all the corn housed 
Before the autumnal rains broke up the roads 
and rendered the transport impossible. The 
number of oxen required to transport the bis- 
cuit was twenty pairs, which were absent 
nearly four months, as they had to carry ita 
long distance after the roads were broken u 

when the mud was knee-deep. A hitde 
later in the same year, there was required @ 
number of oxen again for rations. I do not rée- 
member the exact number required ; but hay- 
ing sent so many away with biscuits, and the 
murrain being very among the cattle at 
this time, instead of sending them, the pro- 
prietor forwarded to the proper authorities 
£90 in money. 

In the April of the «oy year, double 
the quantity of biscuit of that contributed last 
year was required ; and as I travelled through 
the country in the month of May, I saw thou- 
sands of tons piled outside the towns, ready 
for rtation to the army, which of course 
has to be done by the proprietors and peas 
ants of the crown. I met myen the road long 
strings of waggons going to with this bis- 
cuit, and and talked with the drivers, 
who were for the chief part peasants belo 
ing to the crown. = lamented bitery 
their hard fate, being obliged to leave 
homes just. as the baymaking. was about to 
commence; and as they had to perform 9 
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journey of some 1500 versts, going and re- 

cerning, it would be late in > gan. Sram be- 
fore they reached their homes again, and con- 
sequently too late to make i ¢ pre ions 
for winter. Many of them said to me: “ Ba- 
tushka! we suppose that we are intended to 
starve this winter; last winter we suffered 
enough while the troops were ing, but 
now we shall not be able to provide anything 
for ourselves, for there are only the babas (old 
women) at home, and what can they do?” 

The peasants of the crown are subjected to 
many of the same exactions as the he ornewer 
—I think to all of them, except only the wag- 
gens, and about them I am not sure. I know 

ey had to provide the biscuit just as their 
superiors had, and the oxen, too, for rations. 
It is, however, extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain the amount of contributions exacted from 
these poor, miscalled free serfs; for the 
employés by whom they are managed ex- 
act so much from them for their own use, say- 
ing that it is required for the service of the 
government, that it is impossible to distinguish 
what is really for their use, and what for that 
of their master. The war is a rich meena 
ty for the employés to make money, because 
they make all their demands upon the peas- 
ants without producing any written authority 
from a superior officer, merely stating, in their 
written or verbal orders, that certain articles 
are required on such a date, and of course 
they are ready without any demur or inquiry, 
as it may happen that the government actual- 
ly, in this particular instance, requires what is 

nded: then the man who sought ocular 
demonstration is considered refractory, and 
sent to Siberia to improve his manners, and 
to serve as an example to others, who, after 
this, will be ready to give all that is required 
of them without inquiry. 

Another exaction to which all the agricul- 
tural population is subject, is the furnishing 
means to transport all the munitions of war 
through the country. At the beginning they 
were paid for this service in a kind of govern- 
ment check, called contremark, which was re- 
ceived again at the treasury in payment of 
the poll-tax ; but since August 1854 this has 
been changed, and this service is paid in mo 
ney—i. ¢., not paid at all, for the employés 
pocket the money, which it is never prudent 
to ask: the contremark was of no use to the 
employés, peg wig the service was always 
accurately paid, but now the nts e no- 
thing but kicks and cuffs for their trouble. 

The sufferings of the inhabitants of those 
ap om situated on the lines of march taken 
by the armies that traversed the country from 
north to south, during the winter of 1853 and 
1854, were so intense that even the soldiers 
themselves pitied them ; and it takes something 
to touch the hexrt of a Russian soldier. The 
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troops, in order to obtain sustenance, 
obliged to disperse themselves over a oa 
tract of country, marching in a parallel direc- 
tion, and falling on the poor peasantry, whose 
stovk of winter provisions was only pre 
for the wants of their own families; like lo- 
custs, eating up everything, and reducing the 
inhabitants to the greatest distress ; while the 
male population, who generally earn some- 
thing considerable with their Sesses during 
the winter, in transporting merchandise from 
one fair to another, was engaged on the main 
road in the transport of artillery and tumbrils, 
which, by the wise arrangements of the Rus- 
sian government, had to be dragged over a 
country covered to the depth of six or eight 
feet with snow, upon wheels; so that tumbrils, 
which could have been drawn easily by four 
or six horses if placed upon sledges, required 
twelve or fifteen to move them with their 
large wheels imbedded in the snow. During 
a journey I was obliged to make in February 
1854, I met more than 500 tumbrils trans- 
yorted in this laborious manner. It made my 
eart bleed to see the treatment both horses 
and peasants received at the hands of the sok 
diery who were with them. When they came 
to a hill, they were frequently obliged to use 
double, and even treble, the number of horses 
required on the level ground. Roads had to 
be cut in some places through the snow, to ad- 
mit of the Lege of the heavy artillery. The 
peasants are seldom kept at this work for 
more than a fortnight together; but they are 
frequently a hundred miles from their homes ; 
so that after an absence of a month they re- 
turn only to find their home swept clean b 
the hungry warriors whose fighting materi 
they have transported with so much difficulty. 
That many died of the artificial famine caus 
ed by these preparations for glorious war, I 
have no doubt. The Russian soldier, too, is 
much imbued with a strong propensity for 
thieving, and there is nothing he will not steal 
if the opportunity of so doing should present 
itself. Finding all the houses where they 
were billeted without the master, of course 
many of the little articles of furniture were 
missing after their visit. These things were 
generally taken to the next halting-place and 
sold for brandy—only, perhaps, to be stolen 
again by the next party. It frequently ha 
pened that soldiers and recruits met in 
same villages, and the number billeted in one 
house was so t that the master and his 
family were obliged to sleep out in the sheds 
with cattle, or upon the snow, for slujba > 
the peasants call the soldier) must have hi 


lodging. Nor were the sufferings of the troops 
+ tte. less acute, ceases ab they did at 
such an inclement season of the year. They 
strive, however, to enliven their dreary march 
es by songs and jests, for in every company 
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there is always a certain number of singers 
who march in front, led by a man with a tam- 
bourine or an old violin, who dances, sings 
military songs, of which the other singers 
take up the chorus, or else he cracks jokes at 
any one’s expense. It is a curious sight to 
meet a party of soldiers in the midst of a 
snowy desert, where nothing is to be seen but 
snow below and snow above ; for the very air 
is impregnated with it. These armed men 
are wending their way to destroy, or be des- 
troyed, as the case may be. : 
he immense amount of misery the present 
war is causing in Russia is little imagined ; but 
that country cannot boast of its Times. Every- 
thing is hidden from view; and only those 
who actually take part in these scenes, or are 
involuntary spectators, can know what is the 
real state of affairs. Even at St. Petersburg, 
nothing is known but what appears in official 
reports; so that in many instances far less is 
known in that ificent capital, of the state 
of the interior of the country, than in England, 
where such excellent works as the English- 
woman in Russia are, or ought to be, universally 
read. Everybody is afraid to speak on these 
subjects, except to laud all the measures of the 
ernal government. I remember an anecdote 
that was current in Russia in the spring of 1854: 
A Russian, who had attained the rank of gen- 
eral in the civil service, spoke in the theatre 
of the absurdity of the returns of killed and 
wounded published in the Russian papers. 
The police master, who was present, ,over- 
hearing what he said, observed that he should 
be obliged to report his words to the Count 
Orloff ; for if he did not, somebody else pres- 
ent might, and he would fall into disgrace. The 
next day the general received an intimation 
that it was the Emperor’s pleasure that he 
should join the army on the Danube im- 
mediatel , in order to satisfy himself of the 
truth of the returns, by counting the kil- 
led and wounded after each battle, and that 
his military rank should be that of major. The 
same day there appeared, in the official ga- 
zette: “ Le conceiller d’état actuel, , Was 
received, by his own wish, into the army with 
rank of major!” It is extremely probable that, 
had these remarks been made in private, and 
reported, the consequences might have been 
worse. Among those who feel the pressure of 
the war in the towns, are the working trades- 
men, such as tailors and bootmakers. In all 
iments there are a certain number of men 
who work for their comrades in time of peace, 
making for them their clothing, boots, etc. ; 
but as now all are called upon to bear arms, 
they have to quit the needle and awl for the 
rifle and bayonet. The duty of providing the 
troops with their gray greatcoats falls upon the 
tailors, who are suffering enough from the de- 
pressed state of all trades. They are supplied 
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with so mach cloth or leather, as the case may 
be, and are required to return a certain num 
ber of articles ready for use ; but the mater 
als have already passed through the hands of 
the officials, who make their profit out of the 
affair by keeping back for their own use a 

‘ood percentage of the materials, exacting at 
the same time the required number of articles. 
The poor tradesman has to make good the de 
falcations of this ing rapacity out of his 
own pocket, besides the loss of the labor he is 
compelled to perform. Before I left the town 
where I was May, I could not get a pair 
of boots made, as all the bootmakers were 
working opon this government work, to the 
detriment of their own interests and that 
of their customers. For this work they get 
a mere nominal price, the greater part of which 
goes into the pockets of the same men who 
robbed them of their cloth ; but they can ob- 
tain no redress for this, and look upon it as a 
necessary evil. 

The merchants are not subjected to such 
heavy losses as might be supposed, considering 
the perfect annihilation of all external com 
merce. It is true they are obliged to subscribe 
largely to the voluntary contributions for the 
expenses of the war; but as nearly all busi- 
ness is carried on with ready money, they 
merely withdraw their capital, and wait 
tiently the course of events. It is among this 
class that the greatest number of patriots is to 
be found; for, as they understand no other 


language but their own, and are strongly at- 
tached to their wae’ not knowing any other, 
they get all their information of what 


from the highly-colored misrepresentations thas 
are published for them by the Russian govern 
ment. They were enchanted with the patr- 
otic verses, that were to be found in all the 
Russian papers, describing the prowess and 
victories (future ?) of the holy Muscovite ar- 
mies. Lord Palmerston is represented to them 
as a monster, and the author of the war. In 
one of these poetical effusions his lordship is 
caricatured as a great warrior, who fights his 
battles on a map with his forefinger. Since 
the battles of Alma and Inkermann, these pro- 
ductions have become less frequent. There is 
one that appeared in the spring of 1854, that I 
must mention : it is an allegory, composed by 
an actor, I believe; and relates that a Russian 
molodetz (young man) was going quietly on his 
way, when he found his e stopped by 
three men—a turbaned Turk, rded 
Frenchman, and a red-headed English mer- 
chant. With a few swings of his powerful 
arm he made the Turk and Frenchman bite 
the dust, while the Englishman was glad to 
escape the same fate by surrendering the con 
tents of his pockets to this fine fellow. These 
may serve as specimens of what is allowed to 
poison the minds of those who can read; while 
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those who cannot are excited by yet grosser 
fictions. The attack on the monastery of Solo- 
vetski in the White Sea, last year, was spread 
with great rapidity through the country, with 
many comments, improvements, and additions 
by the priesthood.. I heard one account of it 
from a peasant, who said that all the monks had 
been inrpaled by the English barbarians, who 
had no respect either for the holy place or the 
holy men who inhabited it. I have frequently 
heard it asserted that there were no soldiers 
in the place ; and, if I remember right, the re- 
port by the head of the monastery to the synod 
was to that effect, stating that there were only 
a few, invalids, who were employed as servants 
about the place. It is for those who made this 
brutal [Russian account] attack upon a quiet 
religious retreat, to prove that it was a fortified 
place, although no Russian will ever be con- 
vinced of it. Messrs. Bright & Co. are wonder- 
fully popular with this party ; for all their 
speeches are diligently translated and com- 
mented upon in the Russian papers. They are 
generally represented as the only true exposi- 
tors of the feelings of the majority ofthe people 
of England ; so that the Russians are firmly 
convinced that the populace is ripe for a rising ; 
and I have no doubt the disturbances, which un- 
fortunately took place recently in the metropo- 
lis, were misrepresented as a serious revolution, 
caused by the burdens entailed on the people 
by the expenses of the war. Last March there 
was an absurd story spread about a similar oc- 
currence, without any foundation whatever. 
Russia, like a drowning man, catches at straws ! 
Since the beginning of the present year 
there has been a great scarcity of silver and 
gold coin in the southern provinces of the em- 
pire, though gold was very plentiful last au- 
tumn. This scarcity may be accounted for by 
the merchants withdrawing their capital from 
trade. As few of them have any confidence 
in the paper circulation, they availed them- 
selves of the gold, then very plentiful, which 
all disappeared in this way in a very few weeks. 
A friend of mine, who was in Simpheropol in 
February, ong to change a hundred-rouble 
note into notes of one, three, and five roubles 
each, was obliged to pay ten per cent. for the 
exchange ; and he assured me that, if any 
small article were purchased, the value of which 
did not amount to a rouble, the merchant 
would rather lose the sale than give coin in 
exchange, though he was perhaps making a 
t of a hundred per cent. upon the article. 
is state of things is gradually travelling 
northwards. In Ekaterinoslav it was the same 
panes gh Ft Kharkoff, in May, there wasa 
great difficulty in procuring coi, iall 
gold and the smaller silver money. rkott 
4s a large commercial town, and the capital of 
the Ukraine. ‘The issue of notes has recently 
been very great. All this tends to prove that 
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every. sinew is now strained to bursting to car- 
ry on the war. 

Many persons have expressed surprise at 
the smaliness of the returus of killed on the 
part of the Russians after an engagement ; but 
to any one who understands the Russian system, 
this will not a at all. The prac- 
tice is to send in returns of only a small pro- 
portion of the killed, while the remainder are 
sup to be in the field, and receive pay 
and rations, to the benefit of the colonels. As 
a@ great personage to whom I related this in 
aaa » remarked, “the colonels eat the 
dead men’s rations!” Nor is there any dan- 
ger of detection, for the greater part of the 
generals have done the same thing before, and 
are practising something similar at all times, 
while the subalterns hope some day to become 
colonels ‘themselves. I know an instance of a 
man commanding a regiment, who, from the 
time of his regiment taking the field in the 
summer of last year up to the end of last No- 
vember, was in the habit of sending two or 
three thousand roubles every week to his 
family, while he is known to possess no private 
fortune. All. this money was of course 
squeezed out of the soldiers’ rations and for- 
age, for it is a cavalry regiment. The life of 
a Russian soldier is so miserable, that I think 
half of them woukt prefer to be killed to drag- 
ging on such a wretched existence. by A are 
torn from their homes by the arbitrary band 
of despotism, and made to form part of an im- 
mense machine called a regiment, which again 
forms? part of another called a division; but 
they have not the remotest idea why they are 
made to execute certain movements. The 
English officers who were taken prisoners at 
different times admired the severe discipline 
of the Russian army, little thinking that it 
was purchased at the expense of every moral 
feeling; for the soldier is brutalized by the 
treatment he receives, every officer having the 
right to buffet and cuff him as he may think 
proper. An old cavalry officer once told me, 
that if a horse died, there was a rigid inquiry 
into the cause of his death; and if the least 
thing appeared to show that it had been ne- 
glected, the subaltern in command of the 
squadron was placed under arrest; but if, on 
the other hand, a man died, on his death being 
reported to the colonel he would say, “ Poor 
fellow! I he isin heaven!” This may 
be accounted for easily enough. The colonel 
receives an annual sum to ele horses for 
his regiment, so that every affects direet- 
ly his pocket ; whereas the men cost him noth- 
ing! The men are meat by the gov- 
ernment three days a-week, except during the 
fasts, and brandy on Sundays and great holi 
days. The officers generally propose to the 
men to accept, instead of meat, the money, 
and to provide themselves. To this, of course, 
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the poor fellows agree, as a pro from an 
officer is tantamount to an o_o but they 
never see more than one-fourth of the money, 
which is disposed of as follows :—The colonel 
takes one-fourth, the majors commanding bat- 
talions another, and the captains of companies 
a third, while the other goes to the soldiers 
themselves! This may account for the find- 
ing only black bread in the knapsacks of the 
killed and wounded. Ihave given these ex- 
amples in‘ order to show the system under 
‘which these men fight so desperately, and 
which prevails throughout the whole empire 
—one vast system of fraud, peculation, and 
pillage. 

Notwithstanding the immense establishments 
for the education of military men that exist in 
Russia, great difficulties are experienced in 
obtaining officers for the new levies. All the 
officers must be nobles, and undergo an exam- 
ination in various ‘branches of science. A 
colonel sent to obtain officers to a certain town 
in the south, persuaded a number of copying 
elerks from the government offices to enter the 
army. These men, though of noble birth, 
only knew how to read and write. As they 
were earning a miserable pittance, they were 

to embrace the offer, which opened to 
them a prospect of advancement: but they 
expressd their fears of not being able to pass 
the required examination. They were, how- 
ever, reassured by the colonel, who said that 
he would exathine them himself. This he did 
in the following manner :—Col. “ What is ge- 
phy?” Ans. “I don’t know; I never 
heard of it before.” Col. “ Nonsense! you 
must know! On which bank of what great 
river is situated the town of E?” (the town 
they were in.) Ans. “On the right bank of 
the river D.” .Col. “ There, I was sure you 
knew all about phy !—you are passed.” 
Another time the subject was mathematics. 
Col. “What are mathematics?” Ans. “I 
never saw them.” Col. “ Add two to two.” 
Ans. “Four.” Col. “There, that will do— 
are !” Of course I was not pre- 
sent at either of these examinations, but I Mad 
the facts upon good authority. These are the 
men who are to replace those polished gentle- 
men, whose knowledge of the European lan- 
and suave manners have been the ad- 
miration of all who have met them. 

The militia is chiefly officered by those who 
have been in the army before and are retired ; 
but if in any of the governments there should 
not be enough of these, the nobles choose them 
from among their own body. There is in gen- 
eral a great reluctance to enter this service, as 
Well as military service generally, for the ma- 

n 


prowess. 
‘The want of proper medical aid is much felt 
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in the army now. The students of medicine | 
from all the universities are forced to enter 
the army before ee have completed their 
course of study, which ordinarily occupies five 
years, but is now curtailed to three and a half 
years. It may be objected that I use the term 
forced, when they are only invited to join the 
army ; but, with few exceptions, the invita- 
tion, if not accepted, will speedily be followed 

an order. ny surgeons have lately ar- 
rived from America and Prussia, who are at 
once despatched to the seat of war. In Sim- 
pheropol nearly all the wounded English pris- 
oners were attended by Americans. 

As illustrative of the difficulty experienced 
in Russia in transporting their armies, may be 
mentioned the journey of the Sisters of Mer- 
ey from St. Petersburg to the Crimea last 
year. They left the capital about the middle 
of November, and, as far as the chaussée ex- 
tended, travelled without any mishap; but 
from Koursk—where the chaussée finishes—to 
Kharkoff, they met with great difficulties, as 
they travelled in large diligences like those of 
France. It was on leaving the latter town 
that they experienced all the pleasures of a 
Russian autumnal road. They left the town 
with fifteen horses to each carriage, and reached 
in safety the first station, situated in a valley, 
about ten miles from the town; but on at- 
tempting to ascend the mountain, the wheels 
stuck fast in the mud, and the fifteen horses 
could not stir it; the number was increased to 
thirty, but without moving the vehicle. Even- 
tually oxen were procured that dragged them 
out, and in this manner they proceeded on 
their way to the Crimea, to attend the sick and 
wounded, at the rate of two miles an hour! 
This was a case of the most urgent necessity. 
With such’a state of things, would it not be 
better and wiser for Russia to employ those 
means in improving the internal state of the 
country, which she is now wasting on a ruin- 
ous war ? 

The English prisoners of war will be able to 
give a account of the evils of Russian 
travelling. I saw them all, poor fellows! as 
they passed. through the town I was then re- 
siding in, and can say that their sufferings 
Were more intense than those of their com- 
rades who were left behind. Those who were 
taken first, and who arrived at their destina- 
tion before the severe colds set in, suffered 
comparatively little. Then ser were still a 
novelty, and excited a great deal of curiosity, 
which in a Russian is never without compas- 
sion. Of this the first parties who passed 
reaped the benefit. Besides, they were all 
fine men, taken at Balaklava and Inkermann, 
about which battles every one was eager to 
get what information he could from persons 
who had assisted at them. Still these suffer- 





ed severely from deprivation of all the com- 
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forts they had been aceustomed to, and which 
they were unable to procure in the — 
they passed through, even when they had 
means ; for tea and coffee are unknown lux- 
uries to the Russian peasant, but would have 
been very acceptable to the prisoners after 
their long march of fifteen or twenty miles 
through the mud reaching to their knees, with 
the prospect of a miserable billet in a mud- 
hut, in which so many were placed that there 
was scarcely room to lie down, and a piece 
of black bread washed down with a little brack- 
ish water, or kras (a sour liquor much used in 
Russia. But those who left Simpheropol in 
December and January, underwent hardships 
that were heartrending to listen to, for then 
they experienced all the severity of a Russian 
winter during a march of about six hundred 
miles to Voronege, the depot. They are 
about seventy days upon the journey through 
the snow, and frequently subject to the most 
vile treatment at the hands of those to whose 
care they were committed. They are al- 
lowed by the government twenty copecks a- 
day.(about 8d.) This would be amply suffi- 
cient to supply all their wants, for provisions 
are very cheap,—the best meat three and four 
copecks per pound, bread about one or one- 
. and-a-half copeck per pound; but the sol- 
diers who served as their guard usually set the 
prices in the villages at about three times the 
ordinary rate, out of which they made their 
own profit ; while our poor fellows, not under- 
standing the language or the prices, were 
obliged to pay whatever was demanded of 
them, or go hungry to bed. They were even 
made to pay for the very water they drank. 
This happened always in the prisons of small 
towns. Once they refused to pay for it, and 
two men offered to fetch water for the whole 
party if a soldier would show them where to 

rocure it. The soldier, not wishing to lose 

is perquisites, took them to a distance of 
about three miles, to a well of brackish water, 
while there was plenty to be had within two 
hundred yards of the prison. After this they 
always preferred paying to fetching it them- 
selves. 

In the large towns they are generally well 
treated, and allowed a certain liberty. They 
may go out to the market to buy themselves 
provisions, alone if they know the way; or if 

one soldier is sent with them asa guide. 

ey are even allowed to sleep out of the 
rison, if some inhabitant of the town will 
ome responsible for them. I have had 
several staying with me; and two, who were 
ill, lived with me three months till their health 
was perfectly established, and the warm 
weather rendered travelling no longer diffi- 
cult. One circumstance I cannot help men- 
ning, if only that it might be known to the 
Bossi government by this means. In De- 
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cember, a party of prisoners, of all nations, 
numbering either seventy-three or seventy-five, 
I am not quite sure which—left Simphe 
in charge of a captain,a Greek, with the 
usual escort. He, kind, humane man, pro- 
posed, through my informant, an English sol- 
dier, who spoke a little Greek, to provide the 
whole party with provisions, alleging, that the 
country they were about to through was 
4 — 80 = with thei ignorance 

the , it wou next to. impossi- 
ble for them to procure anything. To this p 
sal they all agreed without hesitation. Instead of 
giving them food, he gave them little 
more than black bread ; so that out of the en- 
tire number, only nineteen reached Ekaterin- 
oslav! a distance of about 270 miles from 
Simpheropol, the remainder being left sick at 
the different hospitals, or perishing miserably 
on the road! Ido not vouch for the truth of 
this ; but the man, who was one of the suf- 
ferers, appeared to be intelligent, and told 
his story clearly, and without hesitation. I 
know that this can be possible, for there are 
such men, who, in order to gain a few roubles, 
will inflict any amount of misery on their fel- 
low creatures. The English inhabitants of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, have nobly come 
forward to assist their poor fellow countrymen ; 
and Mr. Grey, the English clergyman at Mos- 
cow, has exerted himself greatly on their be- 
half; but unfortunately there are few English 
on the line of march, so that it is very diffi- 
cult to render them assistance where most it is 
wanted, although all is done that humanity 
could dictate by those who are able to see 
them. I cannot omit this occasion of speak- 
ing of the kindness shown by the authorities 
of the town of Kharkoff to all the prisoners. 
They never refused any prayer of which 
they saw the justice, and tried ail they could 
to help the r fellows; and had the same 
spirit been shown by all parties, there would 
be little to complain of in the treatment with 
which these unfortunates met. Many of the 
Russian families received them into their 
houses, and at their own tables. When re- 
monstrated with by the would-be patriots, they 
replied,—“ These men are no , samen to be 
looked upon as enemies ; they have fought for 
their country, and by the fortune of war are 
our prisoners, only that we may treat them as 
our ts.” To sum up all, the prisoners are 
well treated by all the kigher classes, and suf- 
fer only from the cupidity of those who have 
an opportunity of making a few copecks by 
them, and from the natural evils imposed upon 
them by their ignorance of the language, 
manners, and customs. I do not speak of 
treatment the officers have met with, as they 
will be able to speak for themselves when they 
recover their liberty. 

It will be seen by a careful perusal of the 
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foregoing statement of facts, that all classes in 
Russia must ardently desire peace, as the only 
means of preserving them from ruin, to which 
the serf-owners are more exposed than any 
other class, from the continual drain upon 
their resources, already much diminished by 
debts. They are an improvident race. Many 
of the lower orders hoped for a great improve- 
ment in their position from the success of the 
allied armies; but they are disheartened by 
the length of time they are obliged to wait. 
They cannot define what they expect ; but that 
they hoped for great advantages, I have no 
doubt, from several conversations 1 have had 
with intelligent men in the peasant class— 
men who can neither read or write, but who, 
by the force of their natural shrewdness, can 
understand that a change must and will come. 
They looked upon the French and English as 
the heralds:of this change. Had the war been 
pushed with sufficient vigor from the begin- 
ning, there is no doubt but that the power of 
Russia would have been humbled effectually 
by defeats on the frontiers and internal dis- 
sensions; for all the south would have risen 
had the Allies taken possession of the Crimea 
when they fiast landed, which might easily 
have been done,—at least this is the opinion 
of all the Russian officers whom I met, and 
who were there at the time. But this is no 
place for the discussion of the merits of mili- 
tary plans. There have been grave faults, of 
which the price is now being paid in the blood 
of our brave countrymen on the heights of Se- 
bastopol. Nothing remains but to push the 
war with all the vigor that the Allies, with 
their mighty resources, are able to do, and to 
let no “penny wise and pound fodlish ” pol- 
icy interfere with what they have in hand. 
Even what has been done has caused great 
suffering to our enemies, and what is under- 
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taken will cause yet greater, till Russia, hum- 
bled and conquered, is brought to sue for 
peace at the feet of the British lion and the 
Gallic eagle. The time is gone by to hope for 
any co-operation in the interior of the coun- 
try. As I said before, the people are disheart- 
ened by the length of time they have had to 
wait, and are excited by the reports spread so 
assiduously of the barbarity of the English to 
their prisoners, and the taking of the monas- 
tery of Solovetzki. The Russian government 
is never slow to improve its advantages ;_ this 
has been proved in the manner the fortifica- 
tions of Sebastopol have been thrown up, and 
it has tapegved the breathing-time given by 
the long duration of this too celebrated siege. 
There is now telegraphic communication from 
Odessa to the capital, through Kief, so that 
the news from the seat of war arrives in two 
days. When the news of the descent first 
reached us, everybody was filled with conster- 
nation, and said we have now lost our Italy, 
as they call the Crimea; but. when it became 
known that, after the battle of Alma, Sebas- 
topol did not fall, and that it withstood sue- 
cessfully the bombardment of the 17th of Oc- 
tober, hope . revived, and, by a reaction 
of popular feeling, everybody expected to see 
the invaders driven out of the country, which 
the brilliant victory(?) of Liprandi seemed to 
prognosticate. What is more feared by the 
Government, though less spoken of, than the 
war itself, is its results upon the population, as 
ideas of liberty and civilization may be intro- 
duced with conic balls, and at the point of the 
bayonet, that will destroy the whole fabric of 
despotism erected by the Czar and his subal- 
terns, and that its fall must crush, and bury 
beneath its ruins, all those who helped ta 
— or support this monster of injustice. So 
it 





Lives on THE Marquis or ANGLESEY.— 
Many years since, some lines (in the manner of 
Campbell’s “ Wounded Hussar”) appeared in 
the Naval and Military Gazette, on the late gal- 
lant Marquis of Anglesey ; whether original or 
extracted from some work of the period I do not 
know, but they were remarkably graceful and 
appropriate. They commenced thus: 


“ Erect in the pride of his chivalrous fame, 
Still he moves in his glory, our Wounded 
Hassar.” 


buat I remember, in addition, only the second 
Verse: 





“ How gallantly still ‘neath his silvery brow 
Shines the ho within of the dauntless hussar; 
Whose soul at Majorga no numbers could 


bow, 
As he led on the squadrons of Britain afar!” 


The verses were much admired at the time of 
their publication, and I am sure their reprint, if 
a copy of them could be found, would gratify 
many persons, especially at present, when the 
recent setting of “Corunna’s twin-star with 
Moore,” as Lord Anglesey was styled, is a sub- 
ject of such general regret.— Notes and Queries, 
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From The Spectator. 


ALLEN’S DEAD SEA AND GLEANINGS 
IN THE EAST* 


A MAIN object of Captain Allen’s work is 
to advance a gigantic project of his own. The 
work itself contains an account of his jour- 
neyings through the Greek Islands and Syria, 
a scientific investigation of the phenomena of 
the Dead Sea, and various plans for the im- 
provement of Syria in particular and. the 
world in general by the creation of an im- 
mense ship-canal, or rather ocean, which shall 
establish a new route to India by way of the 
valley of the Jordan, the basin of the Dead 
Sea, and the Red Sea itself. 

The Captain’s travels seem to have been 
made at different times and without any defi- 
nite purpose, except at Jerusalem and some 
of the ancient ports on the Mediterranean. 
Striking views of scenery, pleasant sketches 
of manners, incidents of travel in wild coun- 
tries, with indications of the national charac- 
teristics both of Greeks and Turks, will be 
found in the volumes. The whole, however, 
has a desultory character, which is further in- 
creased by the intermixture of narrative with 
speculative discussion, the last mostly bearing 
on the great project of the author. 

As rds magnitude either of conception 
or result, Captain Allen’s plan throws all other 
projects into the shade. The “ velificatus 
Athos” of Xerxes—the communication be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea of Sesostris, 
if Sesostris were the monarch—the talked-of 
canal from the Danube to the Euxine—and 
even the connection of the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Oceans, fade into small undertakings com- 
pared with the scheme of Captain Allen. The 
requisite data, indeed, on which it is founded, 
have yet to be tested ; and if the levels of the 
desert lying to the Eastward of the Isthmus of 
Suez are not what they ought to be, the Ca 
tain’s speculation would become still more dif- 
ficult than it is, if not altogether impossible. 
However, the theory is this. 

From his own observation, and a considera- 
tion of the facts observed by others, Captain 
Allen comes to the conclusion that the 
Sea was not agree by the miraculous de- 
struction of the guilty cities, (though he does 
not doubt the miracle,) but, like many other 
inland seas on the earth’s surface, is the result 
of natural causes. Froma point in the South- 
ern —— of the Lebanon range to the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba, (the Eastern branch 
of the head of the Red Sea,) there exists for a 
considerable part of the way a deep valley, 


* The Dead Sea, a New Route to India: with 


other Fragmente and Gleanings in the East. By 
Captain illiam Allen, R.N., F.R.S., etc.; Author 
of “The Narrative of the Niger Expedition.” In 
two volumes. Published by Ungmen and Co. 
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hundreds of feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean, and bordered by lofty hills. In 
this depression are found Lake Tiberias, the 
river Santen, — a Sea. In Captain 
Allen’s opinion, this valley, during the geol 
ical era, was continued to the Gulf of Kkabs, 
and formed a great inland ocean. By a rise 
of the land at the Southern end of this great 
earth-fissure the communication with the Red 
Sea was cut off ; the heat of the climate dried 
up the water of the inland ocean by evapora- 
tion, till it was reduced to what the natural 
drai of the country would supply ; if, in- 
deed, the Dead Sea is not even now decreas- 
ing, spite of the rivers that drain into it. The 
depression of this valley or basin is so 

that the surface of the Dead Sea is estimated 
to be 1300 feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean. The modus operandi is therefore 
simple. Cut one ship-canal from the head of 
Akaba to the Southern extremity of the basin 
of the Dead Sea, and another from the neigh- 
borhood of Mount Carmel on the Mediterra- 
nean across the plain of Esdraelon to the 
break (Captain Allen says the only break) 
that occurs in the mountain ranges bordering 
the “fissure.” These two canals once finish- 
ed, the waters of the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea would rush in, and with a fall of 1300 
feet, speedily fill up the valley ; when, almost 
as quickly as the hey presto of a conjurer, you 
have an inland ocean, furnishing as short a 
passage to India as the overland route, and 
putting an end to the squabbies and difficul- 
ties raised by the partisans of Egyptian rail- 
ways and canals. Difficulties of course there 
are, natural, social, political; the last two are 
thus stated and disposed of :— 


The execution of a project so vast could not 
of course be carried out without some sacrifices ; 
but these will be trifling when compared with the 


P- | magnitude of the advantages to be derived in ex- 


change. For instance, a large portion, some 
2000 square miles, of the territories belonging to 
our faithful and gallant ally, his Highness the 
Sultan, will be submerged ; together with a city 
of perhaps some thousands of inhabitants, and 
some Arab villages. But the territory is useless, 
being for the most part incapable of cultivation, 
os the Southern Ghor, or Wady Arabah. 
The Northern Ghor, or valley of the Jordan, has 
some fertility, of which but little advantage is 
taken by the wandering tribes of Arabs who ca- 
prici cultivate small portions of it here and 
there. The city of Tiberias is a filthy hate of 
ruined buildings, hemmed in between the lake 
and steep barren mountains, from which a forced 
removal:to a fertile and adjacent neighborhood 
would be a blessing to the debased, apathetic, 
and wretched inhabitants. The villages consist 
of mud huts, temporary by their nature, or of 
tents, which are intentionally so. From all 
these the occupants derive little advantage, and 
his Highness less revenue Their condition, be 
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sides, might be immensely improved by the ac- 
tivity and trade which would be stimulated 
through the navigation of the canal by ships of all 
nations ; and the Sultan would draw great reve- 
nues by transit-dues where he now receives noth- 
ing; and as remuneration for the loss of this un- 
profitable territory, some of the finest countries 
of the world, the early seats of popalation— 
namely, those of the haim, the im, and 
the Emim, the trans-Jordanic provinces, so jadi- 
ciously chosen by some tribes of the Jews— 
would be rendered easy of access by means of 
the proposed canal. The Jews would possibly 
object strongly to the loss of Tiberias, which is 
one of the four holy cities; but they are stran- 
gers from Russia, Poland, etc., who have no pro- 


in it, and come there in the hope of seeing | . 
the Me pe g 


essiah rise out of the lake. , 
aac 

Thus I think a strong case has been made out 
of profit for his Highness the Sultan ; and in ad- 
dition to these advantages to be derived by the 
opening of communication by the proposed ship- 
canal, are the facilities it would afford his su 
jects in making their pilgrimage to Mekka. The 
Syrian Hadj, which collects all the pilgrims of 
the East, and has its rendezvous at Damascus, 
might embark at some port nearest to it, on the 
new gulf; whence they could be conveyed in 
steamers fitted for. the to their destina- 
tion, instead of having a toilsome and dangerous 
march of six weeks through an inhospitable de- 
sert. They would be b t back in the same 
way. The only thing to advanced against 
this method of performing a pilgrimage would 
be, that, by depriving it of hardship and romance, 
all the merit is also abstracted; so that the prac- 
tice itself may fall into desuetude, which indeed, 
has, I believe, already commenced. This is not 
to be regretted; inasmuch as, like every other 
improvement in the facilities of intercourse, it 
will be a deathblow to fanaticism. 

In like manner a steamer might ply between 
Jerusalem and the head of the new gulf for the 
benefit of Christian pilgrims; who would then 
be able to bathe in the pure waters of the Jordan 
near their source at the foot of Mount Hermon ; 
not contaminated, as it now is, by the reception 
of the Hieromax Jabbok, and other small tor- 
rents, washing down the sides of the mountain 
ranges bordering the Ghor. As the identical 
spot where our Saviour was baptized by John is 
unknown,—Greeks believing in one spot, and 
Latins being as firmly convinced that another is 
the true place —other and minor divisions of 
Christians are obliged to yield to the most influ- 
ential, or to the fiat of the Turkish commander 
of the Hadj; otherwise, if they were consulted, 
there would be as many as there are different 
sects ; so that the true and only efficacious place 
for consummating the grand object of the pil- 

im’s life would be as much multiplied as is the 

rue Cross. Therefore it would be an advan- 
tage to all to point out the undeniably pure Jor- 
dan, at its source, and to give them the means of 
going thither. 


Notwithstanding all these religious and po- 
litical reasons in favor of the scheme, we 
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doubt whether the Turks, Jews and Arabs, 
would be readily moved in its favor. Still 
greater difficulties might be found in the finan- 
cial part of the business. In the present s 

of the question, we think the natural obstacles 
are more than all. Of that part of Arabia 
the Stony which intervenes between the Dead 
Sea basin and the Gulf of Akaba we know 
little, indeed nothing for a practical object like 
a ship-canal. Of the valley to be filled up by 
the inpouring of the ocean we do not know 
enough to pronounce upon the engineering 
feasibility of the project. Neither has the 
plain of Esdraelon itself been sufficiently sur- 
Mar to The necessity of a thorough survey, 
indeed, Captain Allen himself admits :— 


I proposed in the winter 1853-’4, to go and 
survey them, (the localities,) if her Majesty’s 
Government would have granted me the assist- 
ance of an engineer officer; and Captain Collin- 
son, R. E. very handsomely offered to accom 
ny me, provided the Government would pa his 
bare . My Lords of the Treasury, how- 
ever, though “appreciating my motives, did not 
feel justified in acceding to my request.” 

I presume it was foreseen that the services of 
every efigineer officer would soon be required; 
otherwise, it was a small thing to ask of the 
country for a great national advantage; or at 
all events, for an interesting a in physical 
geography, for which I was desirous of giving 
my own services gratis. ‘The American Gov- 
ernment sent an expedition at great expense, 
to survey the Jordan, without any ulterior ob- 
ject. 


Few readers, we suppose, but will agree with 
the Captain in his opinion. 

There is a detailed description, illustrated 
by plans and diagrams, of the double port and 
tunnel of ancient Seleucia; a wonderful work 
for its skill and solidity, though we cannot 
agree with Captain Allen in thinking that it 
would be worth while to lay out money in its 
restoration and improvement, at all events at 
present, and on the mere chance of making a 
trade. The traveller also moots, but perha' 
pr compary pursues a curious subject,—the 

ects of denuding mountains of their forests 
upon the fertility and consequent population 
of the countries where this process on. 
There is no doubt but that in Greece and 
Syria the ancient forests have been destroy- 
ed, and either the soil itself has become dete- 
riorated, or the want of moisture consequent 
upon the loss of wood has rendered the land 
less productive. There may, however, be 
some difficulty in deciding between cause and 
effect. Has the shortsighted felling of forests 
(without replanting) caused the degradation 
of the rar ar or did the degradation of the 
people cause the denudation of the forests ? 

Like most travellers, Captain Allen enter- 





tains a good opinion of the Turks, and a very 
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bad one of the Greeks. Their oppression is 
nearly if not altogether a, thing of the 

especially in the islands, where they have de 
facto self-government,—paying for it, how- 
ever. This sketch is from Mytilene, but the 
facts are substantially the same in other places: 


The population of the island is between 60,000 
and 70,000, chiefly Greeks; of whom 12,000 are 
in the town. The government is actually in the 
hands of the Greek inhabitants, as the Turkish 
Governor is nearly nominal, and very easily re- 
duced to that condition if he shows any disposi- 
tion to be obnoxious. For this purpose double 
the amount of taxes required by the government 
at Stamboul is usually rollected, and one-half is 
reserved for a fund to bribe the Sublime (virtue 
of the) Porte. 

While they do not scruple to overtax them- 
selves for this unworthy object, they will not 
raise a piaster for the repairs of the town, or for 
clearing out their harbor, which is capable of 
great improvement, inasmuch as it was formerly 
good, and now it is useless. It only requires 
the exercise of a little industry, and a small out- 
lay of capital. I will not venture to affirm that 
this would restore it to the condition in which it 
was under ancient Hellenic enterprise, but it 
might be made available for small coasting-ves- 


sels. 

Still, with all the sagacity and aptness for tratle 
evinced by the Greeks of the present day, blind 
hatred for the Turks paralyzes their exertions 
when there is any prospect of their participating 
in the advantages. As in the present case, the 
restoration of the harbor, although it would he 
ef immense benefit to themselves, would give in- 
creased revenue to the Sultan; which is quite 
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of oppression from the Turks is unjust, at this 
time at all events, since they are all but inde 
pendent. They only give utterance to com 
plaints of traditional rapacities. 4 

Occurrences, however, which under 
the Captain’s own observation serve to show 
that the Turkish power is in a disorganized 
state; being probably weakened by the welk 
meant attempts of the European Ambassadors 
to give a milder and more civilized character 
to Turkish rule and punishments. On seve- 
ral occasions our traveller was stopped by the 
dangerous state of the district, owing to gangs 
of robbers. Under a vigorous Pasha of the 
old school this would have been promptly re 
medied by a fall of heads. Under e new 
system, authority seems paralyzed; probably 
it has not the power of inflicting that prompt 
punishment which alone can keep order among 
a semi-barbarous people. In some places so 
ciety seems passing into anarchy. ere also 
appears to be a me for sustained en- 
terprise about the Turks, which peeps out on 
common occasions. This is a slight but prep 
nant instance :— 


There is a mixed —_—— of Turks, Ansa} 
ri, and Christians fat wediah]. The last greab 
ly predominate. The land is possessed by the 

urks; and there is a marked difference whe» 
ever they undertake to cultivate it, as they are im 
capable of continuous exertion. There is, conse 
quently, a slovenly character about their farms 
and gardens; and the soil, not being well cult 
vated, yields a proportionately small return 
The ‘Turk on his own land is not so well off as 





sufficient to make them forego the far greater 
advantages they would derive. Their complaint 


the Christian on that for which he pays rent. 





Hampsuire Provincrat Worps.—In a for- 
mer volume one of your correspondents happily 
suggested that a collection of provincial words 
and expressions should be made in “N. & Q.” 
As education is now on the advance in our coun- 

villages, the provincial dialect and “simple 
annals” of the poor are fast disappearing. — It is 
therefore of some importance to gather and pre- 
serve the homely language and phraseology of 
the people. 

Perhaps the following list of words, which I 
have collected from time to time, may prove ac- 
eéptable to some of your ers. 

Civil, good-natured ; used much of animals, as 
“a civil dog.” 


Nens as he was, “much the same as he was.” 
Pretty nens one, “ pretty much the same.” 
Thumb, a name ven to the “ mousehunt,” or 


emallest of the weasel tribe. 


Tender, used of a sharp east wind, as “ the 
wind is very tender.” 

Fit time, long time. 

Fit deal‘ of trouble, much trouble. 

Nunch, lunch: I have never heard this meal 
called by another name. 

Lodging. This quaint but expressive word 
was made use of by a ppeting man, in reply to 
an inquiry after the health of his child: “Oh, 
Sir, he is pretty much lodging, neither better 
nor worse.” 

Contraption, construction. , 

. Spiritual, angry ; 98, “ I got quite spiritual with 
im.’ 

Stump, @ stoat. 

Bavins, bund'es of underwood. 

Should these examples of the Hampshire dih- 
lect prove worthy of a place in “N & Q.,”I shall 
be induced from time to timo to send any fresh 
expressions or words which may come under my 


notice. 
F. M. Mippietrom 





Pooks, haycocks. 


Medstead, Hants. 
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From The Spectator. 


DR. DORANS QUEENS OF ENGLAND 
OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER* 


Tue lives of the Queens of England since 
the accession of the house of Brunswick have 
interest in various points of view. The bio- 
graphy of Sophia 
George the First, though not very eventful, 
has the mystery attaching to her connection 
with Count Konigsmark, which ended in his 
assassination, and her imprisonment for life. 
Her relationship to the court of Hanover— 
the Elector and the father of Sophia were 
brothers—offers a fair opportunity of describ- 
ing the politics, intrigues, 8, and man- 
ners of the German courts from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred years ago; which 
Dr. Doran by no means omits. Sophia’s cous- 
inship to George the First likewise furnishes 
a fit occasion for giving a genealogical and 
historical sketch of the house of Brunswick. 
The life of Caroline, wife of Geo the 
Second, was externally happier than that of 
her mother-in-law Sophia, iP not, owing to the 
coarse infidelity of her husband, in reality. 
Perhaps, however, she did not feel this; for 
Caroline was ambitious; ruled her husband 
secretly; and was conspicuously before the 
= herself as a belle esprit, patroness of 
iterature and philosophy, and a friend of 
learning. Queen Charlotte, the “old Queen” 
of the last generation, had little strength or at 
least elevation of character, and, as general 
opinion painted her when the first heyday of 

outh was over, very little of attractiveness. 
he madness of her husband, and. the miscon- 
duct of her two eldest sons during that mad- 
ness, gave somethjng of a Lear-like air to a 
large portion of her life, and to the reader 
redeems it from insipidity by suffering. The 
career of Caroline of Brunswick, from the 
time when Malmesbury appeared at the court 
of her father to demand her hand for “ the 
first gentleman in Europe,” until she died, 
mortified, worn-out, and broken-hearted, seven- 
and-twenty years afterwards, is full of trouble, 
change, pt | turmoil. And though there is 
nothing in her course either lofty or attract- 
ive, there is much over which the moralist 
| ponder, and the lover of pomp revel. 
ery sufficient materials exist for a delin- 
eation of the lives of these Queens, except 
Sophia Dorothea, respecting whose character, 
oul whose guilt or innocence, not much of a 
conclusive nature is a Walpole’s 
numerous publications, Lord Hervey’s Me- 
moirs published within these few years, and 
several collections of family papers, throw a 


* Lives of the land of the House 


of Hanover, By uthor of “ Table 
faa. “ Habits and Men,” etc. In two volumes. 
Published by Bentley. 
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full light upon the whole reign of the 
Second, and the early times of George the 
Third. For a later period there are the Me- 
moirs of Madame D’Arblay, (Fanny Burney), 
the Malmesbury and Buckingham papers, the 
lives of Eldon and Sidmouth, with many 
Lother publications, of less value and authority, 
perhaps, but containing curious particulars. 

ere is also the daily press, getting fuller 
and fuller as time rolls on, till at the “ Queen’s 
Trial ” it becomes as full as the greatest lover 
of scandal could desire. There is, however, 
one peculiarity in connection with this ampli- 
tude of authorities. A large portion of the 
works are, or have been, the “ new books” of 
this generation, with which the reading public 
are already acquainted. Dr. Doran's labors 
do not leave an impression of research but of 
reading: they have as much the air of an arti- 
cle as a book. 

This peculiarity is inevitable. The fulness 
with which the private life and vices of the 
first two Georges are exhibited, rendering the 
biography of Sophia Dorothea, especially, less 
a life of the Queen than of the King, is a fault 
that might easily have been avoided, though 
at the expense of some curious if not very 
edifying matter. A natural wish not to lose 
singular and characteristic particulars has in- 
duced Dr. Doran to overlay his professed sub- 
ject with facts and stories as illustrative of 
the times as of the lives of his Queens; and 
these particulars are sometimes out of place 
where they are found, though they would do 
very well in separate chapters on the man- 
ners of the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The great defect of the book is the 
tone. Dr. Doran has forgotten that the rather 
forced fun which is appropriate to such topics 
as dress and dining is not so fit for the lives 
of queens, or the Chevectiviaties of kings, no- 
bles, and courts. It is possible that in his 
ethical censures he is sometimes a little harsh 
under all circumstances, and sometimes looks 
at the mode as much as the morality. We 
know that the populace were highly indignant 
at the coarseness and ungainliness of a 
the First’s German ladies ; but that was surely 
the King’s affair.’ Dr. Doran’s book, however, 
is an extraordinary repository of facts and 
anecdotes connected with the courts of Ger- 
many and England for a century and a half; 
and a very humiliating picture it is. 

One feature of the is the number of 
portraits introduced, of persons about whom 
the general reader knows little or nothing. 
Here is a name well enough known, but how 
few have heard of the individual, a natural 
daughter of George the First : 


Her more celebrated sister, who married the 
Earl of Chesterfield, and in whose name her hus- 
band is said to have compelled George II. to pay 
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him a very large sum, which, also according to 
rt, was bequeathed bor George I., in the 
will which was destroyed, led as gay and care- 
less a life as her lord, but not for so long a period 
ashe. She was in the very height of her enjoy- 
ment of the splendor of the great world, when, 
attracted by curiosity to the obscurely-lighted 
drawingroom of Lady Huntingdon, where it- 
field was preaching, she learned, for the first 
time to heed as well as hear, the story of the 
brighter splendor of a greater, and the night and 
anguish of a more terrible world, than the one 
in which she was chief lady of the revels, and 
the fascinator, not to be resisted of every man 
in it, except her husband. It was here she 
first felt that all was not so. well with her heart, 
nor so safe for her soul, as it should be. She 
was a woman of strong mind, and she at once 
braved all the storm with which fools and fine 
ntlemen pelted her, by boldly declaring the 
ifference which had come over her views, and 
that which should in future mark her practice. 
She would fain have retired altogether from the 
world; but in obedienee to her husband, who 
exacted from her a service which he never re- 
paid, she went occasionally to court. At each 
visit it was remarked that her costume diminish- 
ed in finery, but increased in taste. At her last 
visit among the gay and panting throng, she 
appeared in a plain but elegant dress of sober 
brown brocade, “ powdered,” as the heralds might 
say, “with silver flowers.” A smile may mock 
this humility of a court-lady, but the costly and 
Continental simplicity was encountered by her 
half-brother the King (for it was in George IT.’s 
time that this occurred) with a frown. He had 
not yet learned to honor pious men or women 
of any creed, and he had little respect for Lady 
Hantingdon or Whitfield. He accordingly made 
two or three steps in advance to the shrinking 
lady, and rather rudely remarked, “ I know who 
selected that gown for you; it must have been 
Mr. Whitfield. I hear you have been a follower 
of his for this year and a half.” Lady Chester- 
field mildly replied, “I have, and very well do I 
like him,” and withdrew ; but she afterwards used 
to regret that she had not said more, when she 
had so excellent an opportunity for uttering a 
word in season, with effect, 

Lady Huntingdon hoped, for some time, that 
a sense of religion might soon touch the heart 
of him who continued to be polite and impious 
to the last. He laughingly called death a leap 
in the dark, and he obstinately refused the light 
which would have saved him from leaping to his 
destruction. The nearest approach he ever made 
to being converted by Lady Huntingdon, was 
when he once sent her a subscription towards 
building a chapel, and carnestly implored her 
a to expose him to ridicule by revealing the 
‘act. 


His noble wife—for she was a wife—true wo- 
man, rising above the shame of her birth, and 
resolute to save even him who was resolute and 
Tesigned to perish, was most assiduous at the 
deathbed of a husband who was as anxious as 
Charles IT. to be courteous and civil, even in 
death. His last day on earth was the 24th of 
March 1773; and his courtesy had well nigh fail- 
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ed him when he heard that his wife had sent for 
Mr. Rowland Hill to attend him. 


George the Fourth figures a deal in 
the lives of his erty = ie ead never 
ably. This is a le of his manner of pro- 
ceeding during the first illness of his father. 


The Prince. of Wales. was extremely desirous 
to remove the King from Windsor to Kew. The 
King was violently averse from such removal, 
and the Queen opposed it until she was inform- 
ed that it. had the sanction of the physicians. 


The roo” f was, how he was to get there. Of 
-4 own will he would never go. The Prince 
an 


Fi es contrived a plan. The Queen 
and Princesses were to leave Windsor early, and, 
as soon as the King should be told of their de- 
parture, his uneasiness would be calmed by an 
assurance that he would find them at Kew. ‘The 
Queen yielded reluctantly, on being told that it 
would be for her consort’s advantage; and she 
and her daughters proceeded, without state and 
in profound grief, to Kew. Small accommoda- 
tion did they find there; for half the apartments 
were locked up, yy the Prince’s orders, while on 
the doors of the ew allotted to the Queen and 
her slender retinue, some illustrious groom of 
the chambers had scratched the names of those 
by whom they were to be occupied, in chalk! 
Ni ht had set in before the King arrived. He 
had been whecdled away from Windsor, on pro- 
mise of being allowed to see the Queen and their 
daughters at Kew. He performed the journey 
in silent content ; and when he arrived—the pro- 
mise was broken! The Queen and children 
were again told that it was all for the best; but 
a night by the King in violence and ray- 
ing showed how deeply he felt the cruel insult to 
which he had been subjected. In the mean time, 
preparations to name the prince Regent were 
going on. 

Some of the following “errors” of George 
the Third were shared in by a ford many. 
We know from the Buckin ‘apers what 
the opinion of the red-tapists was as to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley having the command in 
Portugal; Nelson was always hated by offi- 
cials high and low. q 


We may add here that the King himself occa- 
sionally committed errors that must have con- 
siderably annoyed those of his family and Cabi- 
net who entertained more correct views and 
opinions. Thus, it is pretty well known that 
George IIT. was very reluctant to admit Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley to act as Commander-in-chief. 
It is mentioned by Lord Holland, in his “ Me- 
moirs of the Whig Party,” that Nelson himself 
was looked coldly upon at court, even when he 
made his first appearance there. after the glori- 
ous victory of the Nile. Incompetent and un- 
successful officers wera then conversed with, 
while scarcely a word of recognition was vouch- 
safed to the diminutive conqueror. He had 
doubly offended. His connection with Lad 
Hamilton was an offence to both King an 
Queen. He had besides ee an“ order” 
from the King of Naples, without first asking 
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permission. He had been told not to wear it)to gain favor either with the King or Queen; 


above the order of the Bath, but his ly was/and though they submitted to have victories 
that the latter order was in its right place; and | gained for them y his head and hand, they had 
as the King of Naples had affixed his own on| very little esteem for him who won their battles. 


the spot which it then occupied on the Admiral’s 
ton ‘icin > bal pote ay poate ope 
tan ad ously to 

This talepentons line of conduct was not Tikely 


The King is known to have been very averse to 
the public funeral with which honor, poor enongh, 
was done to the remains of the hero. 





From the Examiner. 
“THE HORSE FAIR” IN PARIS. 

Srxce our last visit to the French Exhibi- 
tion in Pallmall, a picture has been added 
which is an exhibition in itself: “The Horse 
Fair in Paris,” of Madile Rosa Bonheur. Of 
this magnificent work it is scarcely possible to 
speak in terms of too high commendation, so 
entirely does it fulfil every condition of Art ; 
but it has also attributes which address 
themselves as readily to the unskilled in paint- 
ing as to its most experienced critics, and 
these may be summed up in one expression— 
its marvellous truth. 

This quality, the highest reach of Art, and 
to which all its technicalities subserve, so strik- 
ingly characterizes Madlle Bonheur’s picture, 
tha* instead of discussing questions of ligli 
and shade, gradations of color, composition, 
and so forth, we find ourselves at once as 
much interested in the subject as if we were 
standing on the spot where the “ Horse Fair” 
is held, and witnessing all the living incidents 
which belong to it. The actual scene we im- 


agine to be the Marché auc Chevauz, near| rid 


the Barriére d’Iialie, on the south side of Par- 
is, but the locality is only of value as indicat- 
ing the source from whence Madlle Bonheur 
derived the general idea which she has ex- 
nded into a work of such perfect form. 
trictly speaking, it is not so much the “ Fair,” 
as the approach to it, that constitutes the sub- 
ject of the picture ; the buyers and sellers are 
assembling, but the business of the day will 
not begin till the noble animals which are ad- 
vanving along the road—and almost entirely 
filling the canvas—are securely ranged. “Se- 
curely * is a word which may properly be 
used on the occasion, for there are some 
among these horses that give evidence how lit- 
tle, as yet, they are under subjection to the 
stable-men who lead or we — Bi 
spectator is attracted first by a supe jae 
horse rearing in the centre of the group, the 
fore-feet in the air, the fiery eye the 
quivering haunches of this powerful creature 
indicating a fierce struggle for mastery with 
his rider, whose raised arm and heavy — 
show that the contest is not yet over. 
smaller chestnut led by the same groom is as 
finely opposed in color as in action to the one 





he rides, and seems disposed, in its firm set 
obstinacy, to give him nearly equal trouble. 
Farther off, on the extreme left, is seen the 
head of another horse,a white one, with an 
eye wilder even than that of the “black,” 
with feathered ears and inflated nostrils, whose 
head two sturdy fellows are striving to hold 
down, a task of no easy accomplishment, not- 
withstanding their evident strength. But vio- 
lent action is only incidental to the general 
theme. Conspicuous among the more turbu- 
lent, and dividing the space between them, is 
& majestic roan slowly approaching. The vig- 
or and force with which this horse is painted 
are quite extraordinary; the solid chest, the 
massive limbs, the round body, and the hol- 
low back, are the very perfection of artistic 
skill. Nor less admirable is the easy motion 
of two large dappled horses, on whose broad 
proportions the hght principally falls, nor the 
quicker pace of a ~ | poney on the right, 
seen from the rear, and trotting with such ab- 
solute truth that you can almost see the jump, 
jump, jump, of the well-shaken bare-legged 


er. 

The figure of the man in his shirt-sleeves, 
with his strong brawny arms fully ex 

who rides one of the ares horses, 1s an- 
other remarkable example of Madlle Bon- 
heur’s wondrous capacity for representing 
motion. Every part of the picture, indeed, is 
alive with it ; it breathes from the horses’ open 
nostrils, it betrays itself in the wrinkles of 
their skins and in the prominence of their 
muscles, and it rises in clouds of dust from 
beneath their feet. ‘Nor is it confined to the 
horses alone, but is equally shared by their 
masters. 

Besides recording this general impression 
which the “ Horse Fair” produces, we might 
enter into an elaborate description of its de- 
tails, all of which are admirable; but our 
space does not admit of our making a catalogue 
raisonné out of a single picture, and we con- 
clude by advising all who have not seen this 
chef-d’euvre to pone by the three weeks dur- 
ing which it wil —— on ae énting 

e see by another r 1s pain 
has been “0d for nearly ae thoussnd dollars, 
to an Englishman.— An Engraving will proba- 
bly be made of it—[Liv. Ace. 
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To the Editor of the Spectator. 
WHAT IS FOOD? 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 6th August, 1855. 


Sm—tThere are many sides to most subjects, 
and amen others to the subject of food, of 
which we have lately heard so much as to its 
adulteration. As to the morality of a vender 
selling a noxious substance under the pretence 
of its being nutritious, there can be but one 
opinion, any more than of the fact of — 
fourteen ounces weight under the pretext o 
its being a pound wmry oy being plain 
cheating. But to begin at the beginning, we 
must first settle the question of “ What is 
food ?” and thereupon up comes the proverb, 
“What's one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. Some people eat arsenic in consider- 
able quantities, and if not exactly food, they 
find it conducive to an enjoying state of exist- 
ence. Certain tribes of Indians eat a peculiar 
kind of earth, which if introduced into our 
workhouses as food would raise an outcry far 
and wide. In some countries seaweed is food, 
in others it is manure for land. On the West- 
ern coasts of the Pacific the echinus or sea 
urchin or hedgehog is a most delicate shell-fish : 
in England it is regarded with aversion. Pu- 
trid blubber agrees very well with the strong 
stomach of a Greenlander or Esquimaux : here 
we use it only for oil. The Bermudians eat 
whale’s flesh ; which certainly would be thought 
a very coarse kind of beef in Leadenhall Mar- 
ket. Originally food consisted only of the 
productions of nature unchanged by art save 
in cooking. A very large proportion of our 
food now consists of artificial preparations, or 
the productions of nature chemically altered. 
The mandioca root in its natural state is poi- 
son; manufactured it becomes arrow-root. 
Raw potatoes are considered a poisonous sub- 
stance; but a Frenchman once taught me in 
the Equator what a very pleasant salad can be 
made of raw potatoes, in thin slices, and the 
conviction spread and increased mightily till 
all the olive-oil was consumed. 

It is a probable thing that as an analysis 

ws into synthesis, many new varieties of 
ood will be produced artificially. But it 
would be difficult to persuade people to eat 
them knowingly. Handy Andy in Lover's 
tale thought a stewed leather breeches ve 
fine tripe till he lighted on a button, whic 
suddenly convinegd him it was unwholesome 
food; and Sir Joseph Banks—so says Peter 
Pindar—did not think fleas equal to lobsters, 
though of the same genus. e Berlin phi- 
losophers have for many years been trying to 
persuade the communyy that horse flesh is 
good beef—unsatisfactorily ; and among civiliz- 
ed communities it appears to be cheifly in 
France that people voluntarily eat cats, 
as arelish and a vengeance, if we may trust 
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the reports of the Tribunal of Correctional 
Police; though scandal has long accused inn- 
keepers both in France and Spain of thus 
feeding their guests as a substitute for rabbits. 
The three married ladies who lately figured in 
a trial in Paris ought assuredly to visit Lon- 
don to reap the abandoned spoils of our cat- 
skinners, who. take the shell and leave the 
kernel. The French are chemists as well as 
cooks, and waste no food. They have no Mr. 
Goldner to take charge of their putrid meat. 
They know better how to deal with it, how to 
get rid of the putridity and retain the nutritive 
portion. ‘And there seems no reason why pu- 
trid meat should be thrown away if it can be 
converted into wholesome food. If fetid pcota- 
to oil can be converted into a delicious scent 
akin to attar of roses, we may very well imag- 
ine that partridge or venison bouquet may be 
obtained from other kinds of flesh. It is said 
that a pair of ladies’ gloves have ere now made 
a ragout; and there is an hiatus in the parch- 
ment specifications at the Patent Office caus- 
ed by an unlucky boy who changed them 
away for tarts, in order that they might be 
stewed down and converted into calves-foot 
jelly. The mechanical problems written and 
graven on them were doubtless not precipitat- 
ed on the delicate palates of the ladies or gen- 
tlemen consuming them at Almack’s or else- 
where. It was but carbon gathered by the 
sheep in the shape of grass from the earth’s 
surface—kid gloves in another form. Possibly 
chemistry will ultimately enable us to make kid 
gloves and parchment without troubling goat 
or sheep for them, and artificial gelatine will 
become a substitute for calves’ feet. It is proba- 
ble that even now we occasionally eat old wool 
and hair in our gravy soups, as well as make 
it into what is facetiously called “ felt cloth.” 
The fibres being glued instead of felled togeth- 
er, and in process of time we ay png 
glutinous tubes analogous to wool and hair from 
carbon converted into gelatine. It certainly 
seems odd that a man’s coat should be convert- 
able into his dinner; but “ Imperial Cesar,” 
according to Hamlet, underwent as rag 
changes. “ Once,” say the annals of the Pa- 
risian Octroi, it was suspected that the town 
revenues were defrauded by large entries of 
smuggled milk. Searches were made, and 
though it was clearly demonstrated that three 
times the quantity was consumed that paid 
duty, it was nevertheless not smuggled, and the 
inference was that it was manufactured large- 
ly, as well as diluted. And after all may not 
artificial milk chemically well made be better 
than natural milk unnaturally made from dis- 
eased cows by bad artificial food ? Are lemon 
lozenges from sulphuric acid less pleas- 
ant or wholesome than those made of —- 
fruit, possibly owing its color to sulphur 

That the time will come when we shall 
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cede to entomb the lower animals in our 
stomachs, by the substitution of better food, is 
highly probable. Nor is it yet demonstrated 
to what extent the civilization of man may en- 
able him to improve upon his culinary vege- 
tables. But if a chemist were to bring into 
the market an artificial food containing the 
same chemical ingredients as our natural food, 
but not directly animal or vegetable, the 
chances are that he would be scouted. He 
must therefore pretend that he has extracted 
it from beeves, or muttons, or goats, or some 
known vegetables. He may ring the changes 
on Ervalenta and Revalenta to make the sale 
of lentils or bran-meal prevalent-er; but were 
he to burn a sack of meal and gather back 
the gases in a tangible shape as food, he would 
be accused of poisoning, though if he calls it 
medicine, and advertises it as essence of sea- 
air, he may transact business at pleasure. 
There is danger of people being poisoned by 
quacks, there is danger that the lucre of gain 
may induce men to sell plaster of Paris for flour, 
but there is also a danger of stopping progress. 
Possibly there are more things in the food trade 
than our philosophy has yet dreamed of, — that 
some of our adulterated food may be better 
than the pure. Coal-oil is fast taking the place 
of whale-oil as a lubricant for machinery ; but 
nobody professes to sell coal-oil direct, save the 
manufacturers. Corn-spirit artificially flavored 
matches the grape-spirit, and artificial wines 
w to be undistinguishable from the genuine. 
Each day adds something to our knowledge of 
the aromas and to our wy of synthesis; and 
the skilful chemist will so closely imitate the 
various articles of food, that analysis will fail to 
distinguish the artificial from the natural. 
What are called our genuine wines are, in fact, 
very artificial productions. The most delicate 
wines do not bear transport from the place of 
their production ; and it is the peculiar prov- 
ince of the chemist to produce them artificially, 
just as he produces delicate perfumes. But 
chemists and perfumers will not tell of these 
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things. They will try to sell their artificial 
commodities under the name and at the price 
of the natural ones. And the more the outcry 
is raised against adulteration, the more secret 
will they keep their proceedings. This is not 
desirable any more than the adulteration. 

The adulteration prevalent in wholesale and 
retail shops direct, is but a small part of the 
matter. The indirect adulteration is the great 
quantity. When we make diseased meat by 
unwholesome feeding and lodging, we engen- 
der largely diseases that are conveyed to the 
human beings who eat it. Consumptive cows, 
and jaundiced sheep, and born-diseased calves, 
and measly pigs, and manure-fed poultry, are 
possibly worse than the adulterators of the mi- 
nor articles of food. And the diseased vegeta- 
bles and fruits, with their health also destroyed 
by filthy feeding, subject in succession to epi- 
demics of various kinds — apple-rot, potatoe- 
rot, grape-rot —are not these, also, adultera- 
tions growing out of the desire of gain, pro- 
ducing crops of quantity and not of quality ? 

To point out to the public what is wholesome 
food and what is not, and the modes of treatin 
unwholesome food to make it wholesome, shoul 
be part of the function of the Board of Health, 
= as important as pointing out what air they 
should breathe. This is precisely the work for 
which Dr. Southwood Smith was fitted: and 
why he should be pensioned off with a bare 
maintenance while able to work for an ade- 
quate salary, is one of those things that puzzle 
people not behind the scenes. He ly did 
the essential work of the Board of Health, and 
established the principles of their sanitary code. 

To dictate to people what they shall or 
shall not eat and rink, would be a hopeless 
task. All that can be done is to warn them 
of the evil, and point out immoral vendors. If 
they refuse to be warned, they must kill them- 
selves. No government can take upon itself 
to watch its people like so many children. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. Bripcres ApAms. 





Bosses 1x Morwenstow Cuurcn.—Sigel 

Solomon.—the pentacle ; symbol of Omnipo- 
tence ; the hand of God. Its five points signify 
the fingers of God. It is said to have been 

ven on a precious stone, and worn in a ring 
Gy Selomoa with the tetragrammaton inscribed 
in the midst. Thereby He ruled the angels and 
they served Him. 


“Hence all his might, for who could these op- 
et 
And Madmor thus and Syrian Baalbec rose !” 


The Shield of David—A six angled figure ; 
another point added to the pentacle to represent 


the human nature of “ David’s son.” The man- 
hood taken into God. 

The double-headed Eagle—As the dove in the 
New Testament, so the eagle in the Old was the 
type of the Holy Ghost. After the time of Elijah, 
and the promise of a double portion of His spirit 
to his successor Elisha, the eagle with two heads 
denoted this increased access of the Third Person 
of the Trinity to man’s kind. Like many other 
church emblems, this crest was subsequently 
adopted in the shield of mere earthly kings. 

‘our Faces—In the likencss of man, three; 
one feminine. The Trinity and the Blended 





Mother of Messias were thus portrayed.—Noles 
and Queries. 
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THE POEMS OF 
. From The Spectator. 
THE POEMS OF ERNEST JONES* 


Tose who n to be acquainted with 
the poetical bs a of Jones 
must allow that they clearness and 
force, a genial perception of nature, a vig- 
orous imagination, and a vivi 

irit. Persons who expect that the great 

hartist leader will infuse low Radical ideas 
in low Radical fashion into his verses will find 
themselves mistaken. 

He sometimes introduces the wretchedness 
of the poor and the oppression of the rich ; 
but his language is not stronger than that 
of novelists or other ts upon the same 
theme ; his examples of oppressors of the poor 
are rather drawn from the middle classes than 
the aristocracy :— 

Since then, a sterile-thoughted man 
Had lorded it o’er Leawood fair, 
Who as an errand-boy began, 
And ended as a millionnaire. 


And his son by slow degrees, 
Mounted life with golden féet,— 

For the son knew how to pleuse, 
As the sire knew how to cheat. 


In fact his poetry suffers in raciness and 
originality from his general avoidance of pass- 
ing politics. Did he make living social sub- 
cc orhary hr soge and ae them mr to a 

iti t of view, his poems wou ve 
pester homogeneity than many of them now 
possess. Ernest Jones looks too much at the 
world through the glasses of other people. He 
too frequently draws his genetnl ideas, and 
sometimes his i the common quar- 
ries of poetry, if not exactly from other poets. 
These general materials are animated and va- 
ried by pictures fresh from life; they exhibit 
inventions in which fancy and thought are 
found together with delicate observations on 
nature and remarks on wx A but we have 
not society reflected as a whole from the ob- 
servations of the poet. Incident, character, 
even conclusion, are too often taken from re- 
ceived ideas. In fact they are conventional ; 
though conventions enlivened by the genius 
of the writer. 

The poems in this volume are of two class- 
es, narrative and occasional. In the occasion- 
al poems a few pieces are found bearing on 
social topics, as “ Leawood Hall ”—contrast- 
ing t sufferings at Christmas with the 
luxury of the millionnaire; “The Cornfield 
and the Factory”—painting a dark enough 
picture of the hester school in its own 
sphere of action. The greater part of the 
miscellaneous pieces, however, refer to the 


* The Battle-Day, and other Poems. By Ernest 
Jones, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law.— 
Published by Routledge. 


d poetical | in i 
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usual topics of this class of modified 
in pgs treatment by the writs nature. 
From want of more peculiar themes they 
have often a common air, but they exhibit 
nice observation expressed in flowing verse. 
This between the course of a river 
and the career of @ poet may not be perfect 
in its ison, but it gives rise to some gra- 
phic description in musical metre :— 


a ae. 


rippling merrily, the mountain 


By the broken rocks carvering, 
Through the desert persevering, 


singing as it flows, 
_ Butoh! the darksome caves 

That swallow up the waves ! 

Oh! the shadow haunted forest and the sandy 

shallows wide! 

Oh! the hollow-reeded fen, 
Like the stagnant minds of men, 

A desert ~~) the silver foot of mountain-cradled 


Flowing onward ever, ever 


tide 


And oh! the withered leaves 
From the fading forest-eaves, 
Pressing on its ead like the signet of de~ 


cay ; 
And the cold cloud’s troubling tear 
On its crystal waters clear, 
Like a haunting sorrow gliding down the future 
of its way. 


The narrative are three in number, 
though only two have a complete story. Each 
exhibits the defect already pointed out,—the 
mixture of convention with actual life that 
a in many of the poems of Mr. Jones. 
“ The Peer’s Story ” is not very distinetly end- 
ed; but it is the tale of an attachment be- 
tween the governess and the secre’ of a 


nobleman’s house, ted if not blighted 
by the passion treachery of the eldest 
son. There are in the story vigorous sketches 


of Lady Caerleon, the cold, worldly woman of 
fashion, and her husband, the pom re- 
spectable, and equally worldly peer, in which 
traits of individuality relieve common if not 
trite notions of the peerage; there are many 

of forceful delineation, and a sweet 
sketch of charming childhood in a little girl 


all 


his wife and alienates her affection. He 
plunges into active life and rises to high com- 
mand; but doubt still pursues him, and he 
loses a battle and his life through hesitation. 
There is in this poem powerful writing, a re- 
markable picture of the evil effects of doubt, 
and the story is clearly enough told; but it 
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has no pu “ The Cost of Glory ” is re- 
ally the description of a pi and the histo- 
ty of the painter, but it is relieved from mo- 
notony and commonplace by the mode of tell- 
the tale. The Aeemnes of the family, or 
at the ruin of the heir in whose ancestral 
house the picture hangs, is told, though it is 
only an o of a villanous steward ver- 
sified. The fraudulent possessor of the pro- 
pertys a millionnaire sprung from the gutter, is 
ld up to ignominy and ridicule in his new 
ition of landlord. The house, with its stiff 
inhabitants and gloomy splendor is then de- 
scribed, as well as the picture, when the host 
falls asleep after dinner. This picture has 
been painted under the inspiration of love, 
not merely to obtain a prize offered by the 
state of ~~ aioe but the hand of Lenora, a 
maiden, whose father refuses her to the painter 
till he gives some token of the power to sup- 
port her. The unknown artist has labored 
amid alternate doubts and hopes to finish his 
picture ; the day of decision has arrived, but 
the anxious candidate remains in his room, 
whither Lenora persuades her father to take 
her; but suspense overwhelms pleasure :-— 


—His fancy was busy again within, 
To think how much better his work might have 


been 
With — brought there and a shade thrown 
ere: 


"Twas well that he had not the canvas near, © 
For the painters, then, were Despair and Fear. 


Bat hark! a sound on the silence steals! 


ERNEST JONES. 
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“ Lenora! haste to the casement—say ! 
’Tis finished !—but—who has won the day?” 


Near and more near 

Is the loud acclaim: 

You could almost hear 

The victorious name: 

“ They come! by the beat 

Of their flooding feet ! 

Now !—now—they are reaching the end of the 
street!” 


The maiden’s heart is fluttering wild, 

And even the father arose is seat 

And stood by his child, 

But incredulous smiled : 

“There’s a way to the left. They will tarn to 
the square.” 

“No! onward !—right onward !—they pause not 
there ! 

And the senators pass 

Through the multitude’s mass ! 

Scarce three doors off—they come !— they 
come!” 


The maiden has sunk from the window-side : 
*Tis past a fear!—'tis past a doubt! 

There’s a stir within—there’s a rush without— 
They mount the stair—the door flies wide— 
Oh! joy to the lover! and joy to the bride! 
The eldest of the train advances : 

In his hand the garland glances ; 
Gold—precious, glittering to the sight ; 

Pledge of hopes that are still more bright, 

For love is wreathed in its leaves of light! 
They call him :—is their voice unheard 4 

He rose not as in duty bound ; 

He bowed not as they gathered round ; 

They placed the garland on his head— 

He gave no thanks—he spoke no word— 

But a sank like a drooping flower 
Beneath the weight of too full a shower: 





*Tis a shout—a shout in the distance peals ! 
It gathers—it deepens—it rolls this way ! 


The painter of Florence was dead!” 





Tae Crescent.—Some time ago acorrespon- 
dent wished to ascertain at what period the Cres- 
cent became the standard of Mohammedanism. 
In the appendix to the late Elliot Warburton’s 
work, entitled The Crescent and the Cross, the fol- 
lowing incident is related :— ! 


The Crescent was the symbol of the 4 
Byzantium, and was adopted by the Turks. This 
device is of ancient origin, as from se- 
veral medals, and took its rise from an event 
thus related by a native of Byzantium. Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Grene, meeting with 
great difficulties in carrying on the siege of this 
city, set the workmen one dark night to under- 
mine the walls. Lackily for the besieged, a 
young moon suddenly ap; , discovered the 

ign, which accordingly miscarried, in ac- 
knowledgment whereof the Byzantines erected a 





statue to Diana, and the Crescent became the 

symbol of the state.” ; 
be = rae foe Lavery cobably 
iod e@ device was adopted, pro! 

Entecedent to 336 B. c., when the death of Philip 


took place. 

In Leland’s Life of Philip of Macedon, it is 
related that at the siege of Byzantium, a bright 
meteor appeared in the air. 

The meteor which had appeared so op- 
portunely to direct ‘their motions, the Byzantines 
ascribed to the peculiar favor of the gods, and in 
the ardor of their acknowledgments dedicated ‘a 
statue to Hecate, before which a lamp was kept 
burning continually by night and day to express 
pe el gy to the goddess, who had. been 
pleased, in so effectual and seasonable a manner, 





pa supply the absence of her luminary.”—Notes 
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From the Economist. 
NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 


1. Tue Speecn or THE Hon. Josepu HowE 
ON THE UNION OF THE NoRTH AMERICAN 
PROVINCES AND ON THE Ricut oF Brit- 
ish CoLONISTs TO REPRESENTATION IN 
THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, ETC., ETC. 
Ridgway. 1855. 

®. Rerty To THe Sreecn or THE Hon. 
Joseph Howe. By the Hon. Francis 
Hixcxs, Member of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Canada. Ridgway. 1855. 


Mr. Hower’s speech is the eloquent ex 
sition of a claim, the very dalieiade of which 
is probably unsuspected by a large majority of 
English readers. The general ignorance even 
of the educated classes as to colonial af- 
fairs, is in our opinion less censurable and 
more inevitable than is generally supposed, but 
of its prevalence there can be no doubt. Peo- 
ple are aware that the effort to detain by force 
the allegiance of the old North American colo- 
nies, resulted in failure after a long and costly 
war; and the one impression which that ex- 
perience has left upon too many minds, is that 
the colonies are not worth fighting for; that 
it is expedient to govern them with as light a 
yoke as possible, while yet they are content 
to be governed at all, and when even that 
light yoke becomes burdensome, to withdraw 
it, and let them follow their own devices. We 
need not dwell on the true or the false side of 
this theory of colonial policy, because, whether 
true or false, it does not provide for the case 
which is now brought under consideration. 
If a colony refuses to be subject to the mother 
country, and demands to govern herself, the 
indolent statesman may shrug his shoulders, 
and with his high-sounding words about the 
= of nations, evade by concession a dif- 

ulty which he dares not grapple with. But 
what if the demand be not for less govern- 
ment but for more? not for separation from, 
but a closer and more intimate connection 
with the mother country? Such a demand 
may be disregarded, but if entertained at all 
it cannot be evaded: the mere drift of events 
will bring no answer to it: the statesman must 
exert himself—he cannot merely let alone, he 
must think and plan and do. And indeed 
there is in such an appeal from a vigorous col- 
ony, much to attract the sympathy of a parent 
State. A settlement feels that it is becoming, 
if not become, a nation; it og eyed on a 
new ition, and desires t the ition 
should be one of alliance and i ion 
with the State under whose protection it has 
grown up. The practical question raised, and 
none can deny its importance, is—How can 
this amalgamation be effected ? 

Mr. Howe is a member of the Nova Scotian 





Assembly, and holds a high situation in the 
Government of that colony. The speech, of 


which we have given the title at the head of 
this article, was made by him in the Assembly 
of Nova Scotia in the early part of this year. 
It is not unworthy in vigor and eloquence of 
the magnitude of its subject: its argument we 
propose to state briefly. Mr. Howe commen- 
ces by an elaborate proof that the North 
American colonies are entitled to the dignity 
of a separate national existence; he goes 
through the different items which constitute 
national strength, national resources, popula- 
tion, revenue, commerce, and seeks to estab- 
lish the superiority of the colonies in all these 
respects, to several Euro States of pres- 
ent or former times. Without going into Mr. 
Howe’s figures, (in which if we did we should , 
certainly dispute all such calculations as are 
founded on comparison of the value of exports 
from England in the 14th century, and those 
from Nova Scotia in the 19th, no allowance 
being made for the difference in the value of 
money) we would remind him that his results af 
ter all show only an aggregate of populations and 
revenues; that it is not merely wealth and 
numbers, but the concentration of wealth and 
numbers which is necessary to constitute a 
powerful State. 

One of the schemes which Mr. Howe dis- 
cusses as opposed to that which he would call 
an amalgamation with England, is the forma 
tionof a federal union between the different 
colonies. Such an union he denounces, not 
we think without reason, as impracticable. It is, 
however, quite clear, that such an union must 
have been actually effected before the means 
and resources of five different colonies can be 
considered as forming the measure of the 
strength of one united State. 

Still we do not deny that a case may be 
made out, showing the necessity, if not imme- 
diately, at least at no distant day, of placing 
the vast and wealthy territories of Ganade 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New Found 
land, and Prince Edward Island, on some 
other footing than that of subject colonies. A 
national existence is something different from 
a colonial existence, and we do not admit the 
force of Mr. Hincks’s argument, who would 
turn against Mr. Howe, his admissions of the 
prosperity of the colonies in their present con- 
dition, by saying that this very prosperity 
is a eer that no change is wanted. Myr. 
Hincks { that prosperity is the re 
sult of strength, and that the strong and pros- 
perous will ever, according to the law of their 
nature, seek not rest, but expansion. But, it 
it be granted that the American colonies are 
or soon will be entitled to claim a distinct na- 
tional existence, the question remains—What 
is this existence to be? Three answers suggest 
themselves, and are severally discussed b 
Howe. The first is,that the colonies Id 


annex themselves to the United States. Mr 
Howe thinks it enough to say (and we heartily 
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are with him,) that till the slave problem is 
settled, it is not with the United States that a 
young and vigorous nation would seek to in- 
corporate itself The second answer is, that 
the North American colonies should form 
themselves into a federat union, on the model 
ef the United States. Again Mr. Howe re- 
joins, that the different colonies have too 
many peculiar interests essentially discordant 
to admit of their becoming harmonized in one 
united commonwealth. If this be true,we cannot 
but feel that it militates against the speaker’s 
whole argument; neither do we see why a 
federal independence should be inconsistent 
with full participation in all the benefits aris- 
ing from commercial alliance with the hun- 
dred and thirty thousand souls who make u 
the British empire throughout the world, 
which Mr. Howe reserves as an argument in 
favor of amalgamation with the mother coun- 
try. This amalgamation is the third answer 
to the question—what form of national ex- 
istence shall the North American colonies as- 
sume? And by amal tion, Mr. Howe 
nieans this—representation of the colonies in 
the Parliament at Westminster; and a due 
share for colonists in imperial patronage. 
We are bound to say that while admiring 
both the tone and the ability of Mr. Howe’s 
h far more than those which characterize 
the reply of his opponent, Mr. Hincks, we 
yet think that the latter gentleman is right 
when he says that Mr. Howe has not attempted 
to work out his own scheme, and that he 
done so he would have gone far to convince 
both himself and his hearers of its impracti- 
eability. It seems to us a fair retort that if the 
ery of “ No taxation without representation,” 
was so just and powerful as to give success to 
a rebellion, the cry of “No representation 
without taxation” would be found equally ir- 
resitible. Is Mr. Howe prepared to accept the 
axtinction of local Parliaments as the condi- 
tion of imperial representation? But if not, 
he is asking for an organic — in the Brit- 
ish Constitution. Finally, has he ever con- 
sidered his own — from an imperial 
int of view? Mr. Howe has been in Eng- 
d; he has probably visited the House of 
Commons; he tells us indeed, that he was in 
the House of Lords at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, and we cannot but think it one of the 
weakest points of his argument, and the least 
worthy sentiment of his speech, when he com- 





plains of the difference between his own trea> 
ment on that occasion, and that of the Amer 
can Minister. Surely Mr. Howe must have 
felt that it was an inconsistency, while insist- 
ing on being an English citizen, and claimi 
to yet more a citizen, to coughdnat 
not receiving those attentions which all civil 
ized nations reserve exclusively for foreigners. 
But we repeat, was Mr. Howe ever in the 
lery of the House of Commons, and if so, 

id he ever ask himself, what would be the 
position in that house of some forty or ay 
colonial representatives? Would it be a 
isfactory position either to themselves, their 
constituents, or the House of Commons? 
Would they ever become bona fide members 
of Parliament? If so, the colonies would not 
be much better off than they are now. Would 
they not remain colonial delegates? If s0, 
they would be out of place at St. Stephen’s. 
They would be dissatisfied with the small at- 
tention devoted to colonial affairs ; they would 
themselves create prejudice against the colo- 
nies by refusing to regard colonial affairs as 
affecting imperial or other than mere local in 
terests. Does Mr. Howe know all that is 
meant by the term “Irish brigade”? Is he 
aware that that brigade, those members of 
Parliament who are Irish delegates with die 
tinct views and interests from their colleagues, 
have already made permanent representative 
Government almost an impossibility, and thas 
the people of this country are not prepared 
to complete the parliamentary confusion by 
introducing a colonial brigade ? 

No. The scheme of parliamentary —_- 
sentation of the colonies we believe even on 
Howe's own a to be ema © But 
we agree with him in recognizing a fact, viz; 
that some more dignified satus’ than that of 
mere dependencies will have to be found ere 
long for the North American colonies: most 
cordially do we agree with him in hoping and 
believing that the tendency of those colonies 
will be to a close and hearty alliance with the 
mother country: we differ from him as to the 
means which he would adopt: we utterly dis- 
believe that Nova Scotia and Canada could or 
would be governed from Westminster; but we 
fully recognize the importance of the main 
question raised, and do justice to the ability 
= patriotism with which it is treated by Mr. 

we. 





Wao struck Georce IV ?—Which of George 
s companions struck him when prince regent, 
for making use of an insulting expression after 
dinner? Ihave heard that the prince was with 


difficulty dissuaded from antes legal proceed 
ings against his assailant as for akg 


Notes 
Lincoln’s Inn. 
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The Philosophy of Reproduction. By Robert 
James Mann, TD. F.R.AS. Tlustrated 
with woodcuts. Longman & Co. 


‘Tats little volume, which should be taken 
asa companion to the same author’s intelli- 
and thoughtful “ Guide to the Know] 
of Life, contains an account of one of the 
most interesting branches of physiological stu- 
dy, written in a style that is very clear and 
ample, though the subject is not handled su- 
perficially. Dr. Mann’s design has been so to 
treat it as to contribute not only to the better 
understanding of “ the operations of nature 
in their broadest and grandest relations,” but 
to furnish sound and accurate knowledge in 
matters that relate to the laws and conditions 
of life. Perhaps the following , defin- 
ing growth and development, will in this re- 
yw some extent illustrate the method of 


Growth is increase in the size of any body by 
the addition to itself of new substance. Organ- 
ized structures, it has been seen, effect this growth 
by the formation of new broods of vesicles, and 
the attachment of these more or less firmly 
together into connected tissue, the material for 
the new constituent vesicles being taken from the 
food that is periodically admitted into the sys- 
tem. There are, however, two different kinds 
of growth effected in organized structures. The 
frames of organized bodies not only become 
larger as new material is added to them; but 
they also become altered in from time to 
time, by the founding and building up of new 
orgens that had no existence in their earlier 
state. There is thus a growthof ripening devel- 
opment, as well as a growth of augmenting size. 

is is a very important distinction. Let it be 
supposed that a man, living in a barn composed 
of four bare walls, increased the s of his 
-dwelling by pushing asunder the ulin ane then 
—— in new bricks at the extremities; he 
would thus have enlarged his‘barn. But sup- 





pose that, instead of doing this, he built partition 
walls across the interior of his bain, and placed 


a level floor over these, and then constructed new 
chambers above: he would then have converted 
his barn into a many-roomed house. He would, 
indeed, have altered its entire character, and 
have given it a new type. He would have devel- 
oped @ simple structure into a more complex 
one. Sach is the difference between growth and 
development. All animals, save the very rude 


‘cellular ones, mnieche, © development of this 


kind, as they grow. t, their ies assume 
some very simple rudimentary form ; then this 
form is altered by the successive addition to it of 
the elements of new organs: as each fresh o 
is added, a new character of life appears, and a 
new phase of being is entered on. Thus man 
himself, as has been seen, begins life as a simple 
ae = vesicle adds brood a brood ~ 
vesicles to its progeny, enlarging the constitu 
mass thereby. In the mean time the vesicles get 
variously modified and arranged, and organ after 
organ is successively planned and framed. With- 
in three or four weeks of the first division of the 
germ-vesicle, the foundations of the eyes, the 
limbs and the spinal cord are laid; but the gen- 
eral outline of structure is only that of a lowly 
worm. If, at that time, the creature were separ- 
ated from the fostering frame of the parent, and 
could maintain independent life, it would indeed 
be nothing more than a worm, however much it 
might grow. In two more weeks, however, such 
separation not taking place, traces of forming 
bone present themselves; a face is sketched out, 
and fingers may be traced. In two more weeks, 
a forehead, lungs, and ribs have been added. In 
another month, there is a rudimentary brain 
and a two-sided heart. In two more months 
- nails and the teeth bud ; bey = rig a er 
is, every organ is compri in the scheme, 
that is necessary for the accomplishment of the 
aims of human life. Then the growth of de 
ment ceases; and from that time the growth of 
augmenting size alone goes on. 


Where the explanations are from the na- 
ture of things not so simple, they are helped 
by diagrams and drawings. e book is 
neatly prepented, and altogether a most satis- 
factory little tract of popular science—Ezam- 
iner. 





. 


Satire on Mr. Fox.—Many years ago I 
heard the following lines re : asthe satire 
which they contain is harmless, I send them to 
“N. & Q”—the Query being, are they worth 
preserving in print ¢- 


“ At Brooks’s of pigeons they say there are flocks, 
But the greatest of all-is one Mr. Fox. 
If he takes up a card, or rattles a box, 
Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox. 
O ye gamblers, your hearts must be harder 
Thee to win all the move 
as to win all the money of this Mr. Fox. 
He - up whole nights, neither watches nor 
clocks 
Ever govern the movements of this Mr. Fox. 


Such irregular conduct undoubtedly shocks 

All = friends and acquaintance of this Mr. 
‘ox. 

ee much wish they could put on 

the stocks, 

And make an example of this Mr. Fox. 

Ae Ce his door he prudently 
‘OCKS, 

An aversion to duns has this Mr. Fox. 

He's a great connoisseur in coats and in frocks, 

But the tailors are losers by this Mr. Fox. 

He often hunting, thongh fat as an ox: 

I pity the horses of this Mr. Fox. 


ey certainly all must be lame in the hocks, 
Such a heavy-tail’d fellow is this Mr. Fox.” 





Cuarves James Vutres.— Notes and Queries. 
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From the Westminster Review. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


1. America and the Americans. By W. E. 
Baxter, Esq.,M.P. London. 1855. 

2. Journey through the United States and Can- 
ada. ~ By the Rev. Robert Everest, M.A. 
London. 1855. 

8. A few months in America. By James 
Robertson. London. 1855. 

4. History of Cuba ; or, Notes of a Traveller 


in the Tropics. By M.M. Ballou. Boston. 
1854. 

5. Gan-Eden ; or, Pictures of Cuba. Boston. 
1854. 


6. Sandwich Island Notes. New York. 1854. 

7. Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon. 
By Lieut. W. L. Hersdcs, U. S. Navy. 
Washington. 1854. 

8. Nicaragua ; its People, Sceaery, Monuments, 
and the Proposed Inter-Oceanic Canal. By 
E. G. Squier, late Chargé d’ Affaires of the 
U. S. to the Republics of Central America. 
New York. 1852. 

9. Compendium of U.S. Census. By J. D. B. 
De Bow, Superintendent of the U. S. Cen- 
sus. Washington. 1854. 


Events of absorbing interest have of late 
followed so fast on one another, that our 
readers may not find it easy to recall the ef- 
forts of Kossuth during his progress through 


our island and the States, to form an Anglo-|i 


American alliance against all despotism. Four 
es have passed since that time, and Eng- 
d is now actually at war with the great- 
est of all despotisms; but where are her 
American allies? To those who supported 
the efforts of the Hungarian Patriot, the ques- 
tion can hardly fail to suggest itself, Whence 
it is that while Aristocratic Old England is 
engaged in a death-struggle with Russia, the 
great Democratic Republic looks on, merely 
ing what it can make by the struggle ; 
or, if cheering either side, certainly not the 
Anti-Despotic ? 

And yet, enthusiastic as was our reception of 
Kossuth, it was a tame affair compared to 
that which welcomed him in the States. The 
ruling classes kept aloof from him here; no 
one above an Alderman committed himself: 
bat in America, statesmen and generals vied 
with one another in promises of help; and 
when carping critics declared that these pro- 
mises were but em: fessions in order to 
obtain political capil, his friends pointed to 
the election of President Pierce, and said,— 
“ See here the result of Kossuth’s visit to the 
States; of the two great parties in the Union, 
the rats have promised us the most, 
and therefore the American people have elect- 
ed the Democrat candidate by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, because they wish these promis- 
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es to be fulfilled.” We ourselves never put 
much faith either in these promises, or in the 
actions which might appear to betoken their 
fulfilment. Spite of angry correspondence 
between American secretaries,and Austrian 
ambassadors, we know that all this wrangling. 
was very safe between a Republic without. an, 
army and an Empire without a navy; that, 
neither of them having the means of getting, 
at the other by land or sea, they might quam 
rel in peace. And though the cause of Fon: 
garian independence was a stepping-stone.to 
power for both President Pierce and his min- 
isters, yet in as much as they are all pro-slavery. 
men, we are not surprised to find that instead 
of striving to make this war with Russia un- 
mistakably a war for freedom, by telling the 
Allies that if they declare for the Nationalities 
they shall be backed by American rifles and 
dollars, the present American administration 
is rather scheming to turn this European strug 
gle to the interests of American slavery. 

Not that we conceive that intervention in 
this struggle either was or is the business of 


dia to preserve, no communication t 


many, and possibly of the whole Continent, 
which might follow that of Turkey, would not 
oblige them, as it would us, to owe our free- 
dom to our isolated position, and to protect 
it at an enormous cost against an overpower 
neighbor. Above all, the circumstances 


Atlantic have saved her from the necessity of 
becoming a member of the family, 
which for the sake of peace has been forced 
to form itself into what is in fact a federation, 
bound together by international—that is, by 
federal laws—the infraction of which, by | 
member of the federation, demands from 
others, as in the present case, opposition and 
nishment. Expediency, then, does not call 
Be the intervention of the States; nor is this 
one of those rare cases in which the claims of 
duty would anticipate or transcend the dic- 
tates of expediency. We can imagine cases 
in which these ¢ of duty might, nay 
would, call upon the young giant to throst his 
strong arm into the fray ; but this is not one 
of them, We think that he would cross 
ocean rather than allow the Democracy 
Europe to be utterly destroyed by its Despo- 
tiem, bak this Democracy is not yet sufficient- 
ly endangered to induce him to fight for Em- 
rors: we trust that, were the home of his 
thers really in peril, he would rush to its de- 
fence ; ite of old sores and present 
rivalries, tens of thousands of Republicans 
would strive to save the Old Country fram 
the tread of the Cossack: but until in the Old 
World law and order be defeated by brute 





force and lust of conquest, the great Republic 


America. The States have no prestige in In- ; 
Egypt to | goaer-t even the subjection of Ger- 


in, 
of her history and the intervention of the wide . 
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in the New World may refrain from interfer- 


ing. 

Sill, if we can neither expect nor wish the 
hands of our American kinsmen to be for us, 
it certainly is not without some feeling of dis- 
appointment that we find ourselves foreed to 
examine whether or no their hearts be not 
coe us. The quarrel is one in which, 
whatever may be said for both sides, few will 
deny that the balance of right is on ours, or 
that the great interests of humanity would 
lose far more than they would gain by our de- 
feat. On the one side isa ade of serts, with 
whom the Americans have fewer ties than 
With any other Christians, driven into battle 
by the incarnation of that brute force and law- 
less power to which they profess so strenuous 
an a On the other side is a free 
people of the same race and language as them- 
selves, of similar laws and habits, and between 
whom and themselves there is a ter com- 
munity of interest and of thought, and with 
whom they are connected by more individual 
bonds of friendship and of actual kinsmanship 
than have ever before existed between two 
separate commonwealths. Surely, then, it 
cannot but be painful to read in their newspa- 
pers sneers at our wants of success, and hardly 
suppressed -hopes of our ultimate discomfit- 
ure. 


Too much weight, it is true, ought not to be 

en to these newspaper articles. The Press 
is by law so free in the States, or rather the 
ractical limit to its license is so entirely pub- 

opinion, that any notion however crude, 
any mis-statement however absurd, any slander 
however unfounded, may find expression, pro- 
vided it does not run counter to the prejudices 
of an overwhelming majority; in which case 
the censorship is as stringent, and the penal- 
ties as tyrannical, as in Paris or St. Petersburg. 
For example, Whig and Democrat journals in 
New York, when the two parties are pretty 


equally balanced, may heap unmeasured a 
on their respective editors and principles,— 
have even immunity to assail the private cha- 
racter of individuals with the foulest calum- 
nies; while in Missouri or the Carolinas, a 
writer suspected of Abolitionism would have 
reason to congratulate himself if he escaped 

ith his life. Where, however, all may speak, 

is not the wisest or the most influential man 
whose voice is the loudest; more often he will 
retire from, the strife of tongues, unless com- 
manded by duty to bear his testimony ; and 
therefore the backing of the Czar by the 
a Press would merely prove that 

ere is not an active majority of American 
readers against him. Nor are these articles 
all on one side. — the Anti-English 
leaders in the New York Herald, a paper to 
which hardly any American of influence of 
any party would attach weight, we may set 


buse | ents, whom he 
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noble and touching tributes to English valor, 
such as that quoted by Mr. Baxter from the 
Boston Ailas ;* and ill-natured as are the sar 
casms about the long siege of Sebastopol, a 
friend of ours tells us, that in the largest thea- 
tre of New York he heard its reported cap- 
ture received with almost more than English 
enthusiasm. The expression of feeling varies 
from place to place, and changes from hour to 
hour ; nor, indeed, can we wonder at this, con- 
sidering the divers inftuences at work. Against 
Anglo-Saxon sympathy, we must set Celtic 
hatred and revenge. Young Ireland, who has 
votes, may induce many a political partisan to 
inveigh against Old England, who cannot hel 
him in his canvass. Doubtless there is muc 
dislike of Russian autocrats, so also is there of 
English aristocrats; we think the Rev. Mr. 
Everest is quite correct in distinguishing be- 
tween the feeling with which the Americans 
regard the English people and those whom 
they believe to be its rulers. And, indeed, 
considering the degeneracy of their statesmen, 
remembering what caricatures of Washington 
or Jefferson or Monroe, are Polk or Pierce, 
we can hardly wonder that they take comfort 
in the thought that our aristocratic habits do 
not insure to us a succession of great men, 
any more than do their democratic institu 
tions. 

Nor are the commercial influences so en- 
tirely in our favor as might at first appear. 
Not only are we customers one of another, 
but in some ts we are rivals. The share- 
holders in the Lowell companies may hope for 
better dividends in proportion as taxes weigh 
down their Manchester competitors; and even 
the New York merchant, greatly as he would 
lose by our ultimate defeat and consequent 
ruin, loses already so much by the mere fact 
of the war, that he may probably enough talk 
for the Czar, whom he knows his words can- 
not move, and against his British correspond- 

inks they may. We believe 
the commercial effects of. this war have, both 
in England and America, been vastly e 
gerated ; and that the late depression on 
sides of the Atlantic has been chiefly owing to 
our bad harvest in 1853,and to theirs in’54, by 
which were aggravated the effects of the over- 
trading which the previous prosperity had in- 
duced. The war may, indicat, have been the 
means of anticipating the crisis, and of there- 
by doing real good, though apparent harm; 
but the men who have blown the speculative 
bubble will. be enraged at its bursting, for- 
tting that their eventual less would have 
od greater if they had been allowed to 
on speculating. It 1s, therefore, hardly fair for 
Mr. Cobden to appeal to American reproba- 


—" Baxter's “ America and the Americans,” 
p. 79. 
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tion of the war as to that of impartial ob- 
servers. The Americans may well be advo- 
cates of peace-at-any-price when they seem to 
themseves to suffer almost as much as we do 
by the war, and when the price would have to 
be paid by us and not by them. 

n, again, wherever there is great inter- 
course between nations, there is also much 
chance of dispute. In proportion to the ca- 

ity, this chance appears'to be greater with 
than with England. In the North Pa- 

cific, almost the only place where there is a 
ibility of such collision, we find Mr. Hill, 

in his travels in Siberia, describing the inter- 
ference of the Russian authorities with the 
American whalers: and one of ‘the chief 
ents alleged by the advocates of annexa- 

tion of the Sandwich Islands to the States, is 
its necessity in order that they should be pre- 
for a contest with Russia ;* but this one 

cause of difference or suspicion is lost sight of 
in consideration of the many places and occa- 
sions in which American and English interests 
may appear to jostle one another. The social 
resemblance between us and them is indeed 
t; but so also is it between nota few of 

@ citizens of the States and of the subjects of 
the Czar. There are more free citizens in 
the United States and in the British Islands, 
bat so also are there“more slaves in these 
States and in Russia, than in all: the rest of 
the world. The member of Congress com- 
himself with the member of the British 
rliament, the judges of America appeal to 
British precedents, her authors draw their in- 
iration from English sources, her citizens, in 
fulfilment of their political duties, en- 
deavor to imitate or to improve upon English 
customs; but in like manner also may the Vir- 
ginian planter compare himself with the Rus- 
sian noble ;— would that his slave could as 
jastly compare himself with that noble’s serf! 
In many respects, the descriptions by trav- 
dliers in Russia and in the Slave States, 
agree almost word for word; they find the 
same relation of the proprietors of the soil to 
its tillers; they hear of similar precautions 
taken by both planter and noble against a 
servile outbreak; they meet with cases of a 
fearful abuse of power—exceptional, we be- 
lieve, in both countries; and on the other 
hand, with instances—also, we fear, excep- 
tional—of devoted attachment of slaves or 
serfs to their masters. Whén the Marquis de 
Custine holds up to opprobrium the public 
flogging-house at Moscow, to which serfs may 
be sent by their owners for punishment, we 
are siutaled of the similar institutions which 
disgrace New Orleans and Charleston; and 
when Mr. Everest tells us how any white man 
knocks about any black man without care or 


* See “ Sandwich Island Notes,” p. 458. 





cause, we are reminded of the manner in 
which Russian coachmen expect to be beaten 
by impatient travellers, though no travellers 
in Russia tell us of the slave-hounds which Mr. 
Everest met with in Mississippi and Carolina,* 
True, the slave is worked eh than. the 
serf, inasmuch as his labor is worth more to 
his master; nor is he allowed, as often as is 
the serf, to work for himself and to buy his 
own freedom; nor is there over his master an 
all-powerful Czar, whose will it generally is to 
protect him; nor is he attached to the soil, 
and therefore inseparable from his family. ~ 
Nevertheless, inferior as is the condition of 
the great body of the laborers in the Slave 
States to what it is in Russia and in Poland, 
there remains this fact—that the slaveholders 
—or, in other words, the most influential body 
of men in the ep wigpeallpaond search in vain 
through Europe for any persons with whom 
they nen in the most important of their so 
cial relations, so much reason to sympathize 
‘as with the Russian nobles. 

Add to all these antagonistic influences, the 
rankling memories of old injuries, of British 
oppression and injustice, and of the barbarian 
foray upon Washington, and there is little 
wonder that the sympathies of America are 
on the balance while the fortunes of England 
remain in the ascendant, and while therefore 
little real injury can be done to us by carp- 
ing criticism. Should our ruin ever become 
as.imminent as it is now improbable—we re- 
peat our conviction that the feeling of race 
and the union of interests would outweigh 
every other consideration, and bring our kins- 
men to our aid. After all, we can afford to 
lose their sympathy; our courage needs no 
cheering from without ; their unfriendly crit 
cisms may even be of service to us. Had they 
allowed the Russians to issue letters of marque 
to their privateers, they might indeed have 
inflicted on us real injury, but Praag. 
viency to despotism they have re ; part 
ly, of course, from a consideration of the ex- 
tent to which their commerce must sympa- 
thize with ours, partly also from a doubt of 
the manner in which we might have replied 
to such covert warfare; but very much also 
from a true progress in civilization, for which 
let them receive due honor. 

In addition to the special resemblances be- 
tween the Republican and the Russian slave- 
holders, there are two other circumstances of 
these two countries, curiously alike; the in- 
habitants of both have an enormous amount 
of undeveloped land; and yet more than any 
other nations, they are possessed with the de- 
sire of adding to their territory. This is not 
the place to enter into the religious, or social, 


* Everest’s “ Journey through the United States 
and Canada,” cap, ix. and x. ‘ ’ 
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ar political motives which induce the Russians 
to their Czar in his ions ; but we 
may well ask, how comes it that so many of 
the Americans rival them in their ive 
tendencies, though they have no Greek Church 
or Autocrat whose rule they wish to extend ? 
With vast realms of fertile soil as yet untrod- 
den by the backwoodsman; with large dis- 
tricts of rich but uncultivated land even in 
such old States as New York and Pennsylva- 
aia; with room for the surplus population of 
Europe for centuries to come, their youth are 
yet as eager to throw themselves upon the 


Cerritories of their — as though they | barbarous 


were denizens of the Old World cities flying 
from Malthusian theories. There can be no 
doubt that many an ardent Republican looks 
forward to the annexation of the whole of 
North America; nor indeed are the aspira- 
tions of some of them thus limited. “I am 
no supporter of the principles advocated by 
Young America,” said a member of Con- 
speaking on the Nebraska Bill, in Mr. 
Robertson's hearing; “but still, I am per- 
suaded, that in a few years the flag of the 
Union will wave over the whole continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
Cape Horn to the coast of Labrador:”* and 
descending from such generalities to details, 
we find these annexers talking about the civil- 
ization of Central America and the valley of 
the Amazon; looking upon Cuba and the 
Sandwich Islands already as almost their own, 
and indeed upon all the Antilles as their natu- 
ral inheritance. This talk about the “ mani- 
fest destiny” of the Anglo-American race and 
Republic, may be much of it mere bombast ; 
certainly it is based upon no faith, as were 
the conquests of the Arabs; not even upon an 
idea, as were those of the Romans; perhaps it 
does not deserve to be called more than a 
notion, but even as a notion it is not to be 
despised. The wisest men in the States, the 
men of business and thought, even almost all 
the politicians of standing, disown this notion 
for themselves and disclaim it for their coun- 
at and yet there are few of them in whose 
nds we should not find lurking either the 
desire or the dread of it. The very name, 
Americans, which the “ States’-men” have 
arrogated to themselves until it is allowed to 
them by others, betrays their instinctive ex- 
pectations. Push them hard indeed, and they 
turn round upon you and say, “ Well, if we 
are aggressive, what are you, with your chain 
of conquests and colonies encircling the globe ? 
What are our annexations in America com- 
pared with your aggressions in Asia?” True 
enough, there never was a people more pos- 
sessed with this tendency to extension than are 
the people who speak the English language,— 


* Robertson’s “ Few Months in America,” p. 129. 
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call them Anglo-Saxons, or by what name.you 
| ren and it would ie om whathes 
ical or Republican institutions have 
tended more to develap this tendency: we 
will go farther and at once acknowledge, that 
without it, we Anglo-Saxons-could not be the 
men we are, nor do what seems our especial 
work in the world. Our business is to make 
incessant jons upon nature, to turn the 
sea into a highway, and to make the earth 
yield its increase; hence our enterprises of 
commerce and cima oe 6 - traders or 
our emigrants plant ves down amongst 
or half-eivilized people; the new- 
coeee sy —_ of self government and 
with a hi evelo social organizati 
find Gentine in a relations — 
age Africans or servile Asiatics, or with lazy, 
lawless, superstitious Indo-Spaniards; these 
relations are so intimate that the new-comers 
cannot but suffer loss from the bad habits or 
institutions of the old denizens; they will not 
submit to this loss; hence a struggle and the 
triumph of the new-comers, who, in order to 
be allowed to one nature as they best can, 
conquer men. us, we believe, much more 
than from any lust of conquest, as it was un- 
derstood, in classic or in feudal ages, though 
certainly not without a sad admixture of per- 
sonal and selfish motivés, has arisen our In- 
dian Empire; and thus also have the Amer+ 
can emi ts first occupied, and then annex- 
ed, Texas and New-Mexico. It is impossible 
to deny that the “ filibustering” plans of the 
Americans have been based quite as much 
upon the lawlessness and anarchy,—in a word, 
upon the utter social incompetence—of their 
neighbors, as wu their own ambition or 
avarice or love of adventure. 

As soon as we gave Canada a good govern- 
ment, the Yankee traders and settlers found 
it useless and indeed needless to cry out for 
annexation; while, on the other hand, wild as 
were the followers of General Houston into 
Texas, there can be no question that in ener- 
gy, in sense, and in capability of organization, 
they were vastly superior to the miserable 
Mexicans whom they found there. We re- 
peat that it is not altogether from love of con- 

uest or conquest’s e, nor yet from a de- 
sire for military glory, that the Anglo-Saxon 
race strives to extend itself over one region 
after another, but because in their efforts to 
civilize these regions, to turn them to ac- 
count, they find themselves interfered with, 
until they are tempted to get rid of interfer- 


ence, by pert eee Not but what this 
race is accessible to military ardor and to a 
love of adventure on both sides the Atlantic, 
though there are circumstances which may 
make the nce of a military spirit more 
probable in the States than with us. With 
them almost every man is more less a trained 
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soldier; their militia musters above. two mil- 
lions; the use of arms is not merely the pro- 
fession of a few, but the practice, the pride 
= het ime of a Ap - in the 
t! disgrace whic very fixes upon 
labor, causes ap numbers of -young men to 
loose upon society, without occupation 
or means at all adequate to their wants; while 
im the North, so great is the demand for labor, 
and so ample and so speedy is its remunera- 
tion, that young men are able to take a turn 
at soldiering, with little injury to their future 
ts. For instance, when the Mexican 
war broke out, the present President was a 
lawyer in fair practice in New Hampshire ; 
turning himself into a general for the nonce, 
he returned after a year’s fighting to his 
briefs; what should we think of a Leeciete r 
thus including the Crimea in his circuit ? 
Pe mers however, —_ rw ee 
emands of the -shop or the gambling- 
house, or to wuhiaan’ Gn naleuy of the 
desk for the excitement of the field, which 
prompts the Southern or the Northern militia- 
man to draw his sword, there are special in- 
citements to these annexation-schemes con- 
nected both with the circumstances of the 
schemers, and of the objects at which they 
aim. The sturdy Rhode Islanders look wist- 
fully at the fisheries of Nova Scotia; the slave- 
breeders of Virginia, long for the slave-mar- 
kets of Mexico and Cuba; the Californians 
and all the vast mercantile interest wish for 
the Sandwich Islands, for a Pacific station ; 
above all, the Slave States, threatened by the 
growth of the busy North, threatened still 
more by the progress of humanity and justice, 
which makes the Free States every year more 
and more the friends to freedom, hope to rob 
from their weaker neighbors the means for 
matching for yet alittle while the power which 
is the result of ‘industry which they cannot 
imitate. 
These influences may well explain the ag- 
ive tendencies of the Americans, and in- 
Seed, if we dwell on these influences alone, 
and remember at the same time the immense 
resources of men, money, and energy at com- 
mand, wé wonder not that there have been, 
but that there have ever ceased to be, Texas 
annexations and Cuban expeditions. Coun- 
teracting, however, every one of these incite- 
ments to aggression, we shall find some induce- 
ment to peace and moderation, so that the 
danger to its neighbors from the great democ- 
racy becomes greatly weakened by the fre- 
uent fluctuations in its own feeling and policy. 
restless, resolute productiveness of the 
Americans makes, it is true, their settlers anx- 
ious to annex any country in which they may 
be located, if in that country the production 
of wealth be not the main principle of society ; 
but this same determination to allow no obsta- 
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cles to check the dollar-hunt makes another 
class, fully as powerful as that which furnishes 
the immigrants, jealously sensitive of the 
— approach to war. The merchants, 
the bankers, the canal and railway speculators, 
—in a word, all the borrowers directly or in- 
directly from Europe, (and the field for the 
employment of capital in the Union makes its 
citizens the greatest borrowers in the world), 
all the immense multitude whose plans and 
hopes are based upon credit, will oppose to the 
utmost, not ostentatiously on the platform, 
but steadily in the ballot-box, any policy, the 
eww result of which may be war with 
ngland or France. And loud as are the 
vaunts of their power and prowess, and diffi- 
cult as it would be to them to overrate their 
latent resources, there are not afew of our 
shrewd cousins who are well aware, that any 
\ ion, which might bring them into oak 
lision with a great naval power, would be at 
first attended with fearful cost. With every 
facility for forming a ificent navy, pro- 
vided they could protect their dockyards; but 
without such navy at present, (the skill of their 
officers and bravery of their sailors not com- 
pensating for their scanty numbers), the fee- 
simple of Cuba, or the wealth of all the mines 
of Mexico, would be lost by one year’s dam- 
age to their widely extended commerce, even 
though the enemy spared the unprotected cit- 
ies on their sea-board. The inhabitants of 
New York or Boston do not altogether fo 
this; nor, much as he-may seem to dis it, 
does the Negro grower of Virginia lose sight 
of the possibility that the attempt to find a 
market for his stock, might suddenly convert 
that stock into the allies of an ‘invading army. 
Then again, that same rough and coarse, but 
sturdy and ardent patriotism which makes the 
citizens of the great Modern Republic emulate 
the republicans of Greece and Rome in con 
tempt of their neighbors and disregard of their 
rights,tends also to make them morbidly jealous 
of the admission of those races whom they des- 
pise to a participation in their privileges. We 
remember a speech of General Scott, a 
his canvass for the Presidentship, curiously i 
lustrating this feeling of race. He stated, that 
towards the termination of his successful cam- 
ign in Mexico, he rejected the proposals of 
influential Mexicans for the annexation of 
their whole country, because he would not 
make so many millions of mongrels, between 
Spaniards and Indians, his fellow-citizens. 
Above all, our study of society in America 
would indeed have been fruitless, did it not 
ive us a most firm conviction, that there are 
in it not only reckless adventurers and dema- 
gogues as dangerous to other countries as to 
their own ; but, also as many men imbued with 
a sense of justice as were ever found in an 
nation. The besetting sin of democracies is 
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the temptation of the wise and the good to al- 
low the prizes of politics to be grasped by the 
mob-servers and the place-seekers ; still, at the 
time of real danger, the former rarely fail to 
show themselves, and would that we could be 
as sure, that in this crisis of her career, Eng- 
land had as many citizens possessed of a 
litical conscience as has America! Lastly, the 
desire of the South for annexation, in ~ to 
preserve its power in Congress, in so far as it 
expresses itself, tends to create its own coun- 
teraction, by causing the free North every year 
to become more fearful of increase of slavery. 
In no case shall we find the conflict of these 
opposing tendencies more evident than in that 
one which now most attracts attention on this 
side the Atlantic,—viz., in the relation of the 
Republic to Cuba. Mr. Robertson, a shrewd 
Manchester man, who takes stock of the pros- 
sage and position of the Americans, as though 
e@ was valuing them for sale, well sums up 
the motives to Cuban annexation. “The 
people of the States,” he says, “ are irritated 
at the cruelty of the Spaniards; they are dis- 
sted at the incompetency of the Cuban 
cnnese they know the value of the soil, 
which, in the of its present owners, is 
almost entirely neglected; and lastly, the 
slaveholding States desire to increase their 
wer, to balance the increasing power of the 
‘orth, and to counteract the effects which 
would result from any defalcation among the 
Northern Slave States, where the employ- 
ment of slave-labor is now found to be pee 
omega The anonymous author of “ Gan- 
n,” in his high-toned and picturesque de- 
scription of this island, more briefly, but quite 
as truly writes, “ in is tyrannical, Cuba is 
rich” (he might add, wonderously and tempt- 
in utiful,) “‘ America is ravenously re- 
pu Tican.” Nevertheless, the English political 
economist, and the poetical New Englander, 
though looking at Cuban annexation from very 
different points of view, agree in considering 
it antagonistic to the true welfare of the States. 
The disadvantage to the interests of the North 
needs no reiteration, and no less evident is the 
danger to that which, to many in both North 
and South is their sole political principle—viz., 
the preservation of the Union,—of the slave- 
holders obtaining a majority in the Senate, 
which, by giving them the apparent power, 
would make them rampant, while the actual 
preponderance in population and wealth, and 
therefore, the real power, would still rest with 
the Free States; but there are also circum- 
stances in the condition of Cuba itself, which 
might make even the Slave States pause in 
their efforts to seize it. 
In 1851, according to statistics given us by 
Mr. Ballou, the number of whites in Cuba was 


*“ A Few Months in America,” p. 93. 
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about 605,000; of free colored people, about 
205,000 ; and of slaves, 442,000.* There 
are great discrepancies, in the accounts given 
by travellers, of the treatment of these slaves, 
One authority will tell us they are treated far 
more kindly, more as though they were men 
and women, than in the States ; another, that 
they are overworked with the utmost cruelty 
and severity. Both statements are correct, 
the explanation being, that in Cuba thero is 
less pride of color, and therefore more general 
humanity, while, in certain especial employ- 
ments, there ismore temptation to over-driving. 
Perhaps the Spanish _ is monopolized by 
the nobles; and, in their eyes, a white ple- 
beian may be little above a slave ; or perhaps 
the Republican insists the more upon the color, 
because he has not the caste-distinction ; at any 
rate, we find this distinction less jealously 
guarded by either law or custom. laws 
of many of the “ States” make emancipation a 
crime ; the laws of Cuba make it, under certain 
conditions sompulsory. If a New-Orleans slave 
be a clever artisan, his master only values him 
the higher, and thanks fortune which has given 
his “ chattel” brains as well as muscles; but m 
Havanna this same artisan would buy himself 
with his earnings. “ An authoritative arbitra- 
tion may settle his value on his own appeal; 
and so soon as he shall accumulate fifty dol 
lars, his master is obliged to accept that sum 
as an instalment. .... The Cuban law, too, 
forbids the infliction of more than twenty-five 
lashes; and the master who maltreats his slave 
is compelled, as in Turkey, to sell him.” ¢ 
Doubtless such laws as these are more easily 
enacted than enforced ; but the ropor- 
tion of freed-people ~~ that the temper of 
the country cannot be altogether at variance 
with them. These regulations, however, ap- 
ply almost entirely to the non-predial class — 
to the household and city slaves, not to those 
on the plantations. On them, especially on the 
enormous sugar-estates, slave-labor, backed by 
the slave-trade, has, economically speaking, a 
fair chance. The plant is costly ; the capital 
invested, large: there is every inducement to 
get as much return out of the human portion 
of the machinery as possible, even at the ex- 
pense of frequent renewal. It pays to import 
young hands from Africa, to whip their work 
out of them in a few years, and then the 
sooner they die off, the cheaper. The work, 
both for men and women, is terrible : “ even 
on the best of the great estates, from Novem 
ber to May, sixteen, and sometimes nineteen 


*“ History of Cuba,” p. 202. Probably the 
above statistics underrate the number of slaves; 
Lord Aberdeen, writing to Mr. Bulwer, Dec. 184 
estimates them at that time, on the authority 
the most intelligent inhabitants of the island, as be- 
tween 800,000,and 900,000, 

t “ Gan-Eden,” p. 190. 
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hours a day.”* And yet, for their masters 
there is safety in this toil ; for, herded and fed 
like cattle, with no care over them — religious, 
moral, or social — with few women, with every 
incitement to ferocity, what would these poor 
savages do with their énergies if the whip 
ceased for a moment? It appears also, that 
among the Bozales, or ienpnited Atteans, there 
are many men belonging to tribes of a fierce, 
ungovernable character—men with much 
natural intelligence,t but without the one vir- 
tue of a slave, docility. 

If, therefore, Cuba should join the Union, 
she would bring with her a body of laborers, 
one part of whom would be ferocious heathen, 
and the remainder would be in possession of 
Lie a of which their republican rulers 
would deprive them, and who would be just so 
far advanced in civilization as to be dangerous 
leaders of the fierce tenants of the sugar 
baracons. Nor would the large proportion of 
the free colored population be without its ele- 
ments of danger and discontent. A class 
which could produce such a poet as Placido, 
and whose general condition is in this island as 
comfortable and es as it is degraded on 
the mainland, will hardly bear with patience 
the change from a government where, if they 
are oppressed, it is in common-with the whites, 
to a régime in which every white will be at lib- 
erty to insult or to ill-use them. These con- 
tingencies might be well worth the considera- 
tion of the Southerners, even though the an- 
nexation could be peaceably effected ; but 
should — fight for her colony, it is evident 
they would be greatly aggravated. 

x forcible annexation may be attempted in 
one of two ways: either the Creoles may re- 
volt, and, throwing off the Spanish yoke, with 
or without the aid of filibustering sympathizers, 
ask for admission into the Union ; or, the Fede- 
ral Government may pick a quarrel with Spain, 
and, invading the island, drive the Spaniards 
out of it. First, will the Creoles rebel ?— 
and if they do so, will they succeed ? All those 
who merely consider the weakness of the 
Mother Country and the corruptions of her 
Colonial Government, will answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative. The loss of her vast 
territories in the mainland has not taught 
Spain how to rule ; will not her last remain- 
ing volony have learnt from it how to cast her 
off? There is a poetical justice in the reason 


* “ Gan-Eden,” p. 193. 

t Speaking of one of these tribes, the author of 
“Gan-Eden” writes: —“The Lucumis are not 
merely proud and fierce. They are very intelli- 
gent. I have seen them entrusted with the care 
of im t departments in the complicated sugar 
machinery, and a friend of mine, in Havanna, an 
admirable chess-player, was badly beaten at his 
favorite game by a Lucumi, who had been but 
four years in the island, and vet spoke — as 
well as most of the Creole negroes,.””— p. 200, 
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why the colonists cannot profit by the lesson : 
—they are slaveholders, and therefore dare 
not free themselves. England endeavors to 
keep her colonies bo by bribes of constitu- 
tions, by presents of protection, and even in 
some cases by gifts or loans of money. Spain 
wrings annually from Cuba a large revenue ; 
her corrupt ministers reward an adherent, or 
= a rival, by sending him out to rule the 
Jubans, as though he were a Vice-Czar, en- 
riching himself by selling or breaking law, 
while preserving order by destroying all free- 
dom ——— or of the press; and yet these 
P' colonists dare not take advantage 
the weakness of their oppressors, 

being themselves oppressors, they fear an alli- 
ance between their masters and their slaves. 
There are now many thousand Spanish troops’ 
in the island,* the élite of the Spanish army, 
well-disciplined and well-provided ; a force 
uite sufficient to repel filibustering forays, 
if unaided by general insurrection, but quite 
powerless to put down such insurrection, if at 
all to be compared to what took place either in 
Mexico or South America. z expected a 
general rising of the Creoles, use he was 
aware of their discontent; but the Creoles 
re talked about rising, because they knew 
that their slaves would rise with them. The 
whip of the slaveholder is the rod by which the 
Viceroy of Queen Isabella rules him: wher- 
ever there is a baracon, Spain has a fort ; she 
knows where her real power rests ; and, if need 
be, will put down the masters by nog Be the 
slaves, as ruthlessly as did Austria the Galician 
landlords by means of their serfs. It hardly 
needs the mulatto regiments which are being 
raised to remind the Cuban patriot, that a war 
of independence may become a servile war ; 
and that there has been a revolution in Hayti 
also, the occasion of which was the quarrels 
among the whites. But if rebellion be im- 
robable, what will be the result of invasion ? 
udging from the Mexican war, the Spanish 
troops would be no match for the Americans ; 
though it must be remembered that an island 
is both less accessible to attack and more ca- 
pable of defence, and probably the Spanish 
army is both better disciplined, and more ac- 
customed to war, than was the Mexican. 
Doubtless, part of the islanders would help the 
invaders, but not all of them; for the blacks, 
at least, would be loyal. A regular army 
twenty thousand strong, backed by two hun- 
dred thousand armed negroes or mulattoes, 
would not be easy to expel; and the Spaniards, 
if driven out, would at least leave a rae os 
immediate unconditional emancipation. The 
Southern “chivalry” may laugh at this re 


* The actual number is difficult to ascertain.’ Mr. 
Ballou estimates it at nearly 30,000.—p. 100. The 
author of “Gan-Eden,” writing about the same 
time, at not more than 18,000.—p. 67. 
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venge: may say, that having once freed Cuba, 
they will find it easy to eldate her; but let 
them read the records of the Haytien war, — 
how wild Africans, who knew not what a can- 
non was until they saw their fellows fall, yet 
rushed recklessly upon the gunners, believing 
that if they died they returned to Africa. 
Depend upon it, if the slaves be thus emanci- 
pated en masse, it will be beyond the resources 
of bloodhounds, or rifles, or revolvers, to en- 
slave them again: they will die first; and 
even to exterminate them will be hard work. 
The army which took so long a time to hunt 
down a few thousand Seminoles, may succeed 
in a task similar to that in which forty thou- 
sand of Napoleon’s best troops failed ; but will 
the North support the South inthe effort ? 
Will not so costly and disgraceful a war give 
the free party an impulse which will either de- 
stroy Slavery or dissolve the Union; and if the 
Union be dissolved from such a cause, what will 
become of the “ domestic institution?” — 
If, then, the Slave States do gain Cuba, they 
may very probably gain a loss. If they con- 
uer her, they will find her emancipated or 
lated ; if they purchase her, they will buy 
a colored pupulation more insubordinate than 
any they have now; and even if these dangers 
do not realize themselves, an economical re- 
sult, as Mr. Robertson well explains, may fol- 
low, by which the Abolitionists would after all 
be the real gainers. Were Cuba once peaceful- 
ly by enterprising Americans, the 
cultivation of her soil, and with it the demand 
for slaves would be greatly increased, while 
one great source of supply, the African slave- 
trade, would be stopped.* At the same time, 
the insular population would decrease rather 
then increase, by reason of the disparity 
of the sexes; the sole resource therefore 
would be the slave-breeding States of Vir- 
inia, North Carolina, and ryland; and 
the inducement to them to sell would pro- 
bably be so great as to drain away their stock, 
until they became Free States—a far greater 
in to the North than Cuba would be to the 
uth. Meantime, however, the Slave-party 
still desires annexation; it disregards or des- 
pises its dangers, or rather it loses sight of 
them, in fear of what may happen if it does 
not annex. Here we have the true meaning 
of. Lone-Star Lodges and Ostend Conferences. 


* The African Slave-Trade, our readers are of 
course aware, is against the laws of the United 
States, its abolition having been provided for by 
the constitution; and though we have read in 
Southern newspapers the most cynical advocacy 
ofits renewal, we cannot believe that the Free 
States will ever consent to implicate themselves in 
such a national di e, though we doubt wheth- 
er it will be possib! t the general 


to enforce agains’ 
feeling of any of the Slave States the Anti-Slave- 
Trade Laws, which are already not seldom broken 
by individuals. 
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The Americans try to make the Cuban whites 
imitate them in a allegiance 
to the Mother Country, they fear that 
Spain will imitate us in compelling emanci- 


pation. 

That the Spaniards will adopt an abolition 
policy from any motive except that of the 
merest expediency, we certainly do not anti- 
cipate. re is great jealousy between the 
native Spaniards and the Creoles, but we be- 
lieve the African slave-trade with all its atro- 
cities has been chiefly carried on by the former; 
and certainly many of the officials, both high 
and low, have connived at it, spite of laws 
and treaties, in a most unblushing manner.* 
That’ modern Catherine de Medicis, Queen 
Christina, was known to be herself a la 
slave-trader, and though her influence ma 1 
for a time destroyed, yet the cause of Abo- 
lition can hardly gain by the appointment of 
O’Donnell—notoriously one of the most slave- 
trading of the recent viceroys. The planters 
of the States need not fear infection from the 
philanthropy of the Spaniards: we will not, how- 
ever, guarantee them against their policy. Mr. 
B.,a _ sympathizing with the Desidons enu- 
merates a long list of their grievances: heavy 
taxes, exclusion from office, censorship of the 
Press, deprivation of all political rights, ab- 
surd and noxious interference with commerce 
and education ;f but it is evident that he con- 
siders that no one of these grievances, is. or 
ought to be, so much resented by the Cu- 
bans as the measures lately taken for the 
amelioration of the condition of the negroes. 
In May of last year, the then Captain-Gene- 
ral, Pezuela, issued a proclamation stating: 
“Tt is time for the planter to substitute for 
the rapid but delusive advantages derived 
from the sale of human flesh, safer profits, 
more in harmony with civilization, religion, 
and morals ;” and that “ the time had come to 
make the life of the slave sweeter than that 
of the white man who labors under another 
name in Europe.” Such atrocious sentiments 
“roused,” says Mr. Ballou, “even the Span- 
iards,” still more the acts which appeared in- 
tended to realize them—viz., “ The order for 
the registration of slaves introduced into the 
island in violation of the treaty of 1817; the 
decree freeing (on paper) more than 15,000 
emancipados in the space of a fortnight ; that 
of May 25th, enrolling and arming negroes 
and mulattoes,..... the institution of free 
schools for the instruction of the blacks . . . 
and finally, the legalization of the intermar- 


* Mr. Ballou attributes this connivance not 
merely to individual selfishness, but also to an 
idea, on the of the Home Government, that it 
is not advisable to stop the import of the raw ma- 
terial, out of which might be manufactured, on oc- 
casion, black recruits,—-Very possible. 

a History of Cuba,” p. 129. 
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yriages of blacks and whites.”* The raising 


of mulatto regiments, we observe by recent 
newspapers, has been persevered in: the other 
decrees, we fear, were issued chiefly as threats ; 
and having probably answered their purpose 
as such, have been followed by official state- 
ments soothing the fears of the slaveholders 
and asserting the excellences of Slavery. 
Nevertheless, enough has been said and done 
to make the fears of “ an intelligent Creole,” 
quoted by Mr. Ballou, not unreasonable. Af- 
ter lamenting that “the cause of the liberty 
of nations has always perished in its cradle,” 
he adds, with a consistency truly American, 
that this will probably be the case in his own 
island, inasmuch as “ an act accomplished will 
shortly be the abolition of slavery in Cuba; 
and the tardy ititervention of the United 
States will only have taken place when its 
brilliant soupeiietlin lights up the vast sepul- 
chre which will cover the bodies of her sons, sa- 
crificed to the black race as a reward for their 
sympathies with American institutions It 
was in reply to such cries for intervention as 
the above, that Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and 
Soulé, the diplomatists present at the Ostend 
Conference, issued the notorious despatch dat- 
ed the 18th October, 1854, in which they state 
that, if threatened by that emancipation which 
“ would seriously endanger our internal 7 
and the existence of our cherished Union,” 
and, supposing Spain not to consent to bar- 
gain for the island, “ then, by every law, hu- 
man and divine, we shall be justified : in wrest- 
ing it from Spain, if we have the power.” 
Revolting as is so arene a proclamation 
of a crusade on behalf of slavery, still more 
offensive are the hypocritical attempts of such 
writers as Mr. Ballou to preach it in the name 
of liberty. He concludes a volume ‘almost 
.every line of which shows that it is the slave- 
holders of Cuba whom he feels with and fears 
for, with the following outburst :—* Cuba will 
be free. The spirit is abroad among her peo- 
oe The few who have dared to do or 
die have fallen, and their blood still marks the 
spot where they fell; .. . 


“ Bat freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is always won ;” 


a prophecy true enough, as Cuba, or possibly 
even its Republican neighbors, may prove. 
Meantime, what are we English to do? 
Are we to further the cause of freedom in the 
Ballou interpretation of the word, or the Eng- 


*“ History of Cuba,” pp. 57-60.—This last meas- 
ure appears especially to excite Mr. Ballou’s sym- 
pathy with the —— whites, although, in his 
po we at a4 d of the Sos om on er 

revalence of i timacy, givin roportion 
Miegitimate births cmetg thee Nolen people as 
more than 66 per cent.-—p, 204. 

+“ History of Cuba,”’ p. 64. 





lish ? or are we to stand by and do nothing? 
We have at least the credit of interference, 
of being earnest in our desires, and not a lit- 
tle active in their realization. France, Eng- 
land, and in, are charged with having 


formed a “ Holy Alliance inst liberty ; 
that is—being interpreted out of the American 


against slavery. There is suppos- 
ed to be a secret treaty of emancipation ; or, 
to use the American term, Africanization. 
“ Cuba,” writes a resident quoted by Mr. Bal- 
lou, “is to-day indebted to Russia for being 
free from this calamity. But for the Em 
or’s obstinacy, there would have been an 
lish and French fleet,” to assist in inflicting it. 
This will explain the “ States’-man’s” letter 
to The i oy a ogee for, and 
approves of, the thy of his fellow-coun- 
trymen with cae Neem of their dealousy 
a “Crimean Expedition in the Weste: 
Hemisphere.”* Reasonable enough, doubt- 
less. Patriotic Republicans may well-desire 
that the great battle on behalf of slavery may 
be fought by and at the cost of the Czar, rath- 
er than by the Union. This desire will be but 
partially ulfilled. Already on the prairies of 
the conflict has begun ; the Missouri 
men are there maintaining with bowie-knives 
and revolvers against the settlers from the 
North, the right to flog n and to tar and 
feather Abolitionists. e le will in- 
deed hardly be made by the Union ; rather in 
the Union. Bitter and violent as must be 
this struggle, we yet trust that it will not re- 
sult in actual civil war; but however this 
may be, non-intervention is evidently both 
our duty and our policy. Let us not be 
misunderstood. Any interference on our 
rt as a nation on behalf of liberty would do 
incalculable injury, because it would enlist on 
the side of slavery the patriotism of both 
North and South; but when we are told that 
this principle or policy of laissez-faire is to 
bear not only a national but also an individual 
interpretation, we utterly repudiate it. Be- 
cause it is not the business of England to 
meddle with the internal government of other 
countries, are Englishmen therefore to choke 
the impulses of ‘heir indignation or to 
the expression of their sympathies ? e 
expression of English opinion has influence 
in America; the sensitiveness of Americans 
proves this: and how can it be otherwise?» 
seeing that their churches are in communion 
with ours; that their children are taught to 
read from our books; that our blood flows 
in their veins. 

Inasmuch, then, as this e ion is influen- 
tial, it may be considered or complained 
against as an intervention ; but it is an influ- 
ence for the exercise of which we are respon- 
sible. Let us be tolerant, sympathizing, hum- 


# See! The Times, May 9, 1855. 
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ble in the formation of our opinion ; but, hay- 
ing been so, let us not be silent for fear of of- 
fence. If in order to secure the custom or 
propitiate the alliance of Americans, English- 
men submit to be silent spectators of the 
wrongs of the slave, they become participa- 
- tors in the sin of slaveholding without shan 
in its temptation, they will deserve to crouc 
at the feet of the great slaveholder of Europe, 
and to lose that commerce which has been the 
result and reward, not of cringing weakness, 
but of honest strength. 

If therefore the gentlemen of Virginia are 
detected in plots for getting a fresh market for 
their human stock, our aristocracy ought to 
show them that they shun the companionship 
of slavebreeders: if the democrats of New 
Orleans vaunt about the freedom of Cuba, 
our liberals ought to tell them that they mean 
perpetuation of its devery, and protection of 
their own. Above all, if any one of us be 
bound to any one of them by any ties which 
enable him to appeal to the conscience of his 
co-religionist, or friend, or kinsman, it is his 
conscientious duty to tell him what is hypoc- 
risy, what is cruelty, what is liberty; but, on 
the other hand, if we are asked whether it is 
the business of our Government to try to pre- 
vent the “oe of, Cuba by the States, 
because thereby the power of the Slave States 
as against the Free might be increased, we 
answer, Certainly not. For reasons above 
stated, the oivapioges of this acquisition to 
the slave-power is doubtful; but of this we 
have no doubt—that the formation of an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance between Spain 
and us, thereby making us responsible for 
Spanish folly or vindictiveness,—still more, 
our declaration that we would not allow the 
purchase of Cuba,—would be regarded by the 
P dists of slavery as the greatest aid 
which we could possibly give them. There 
is, however, one contingency in which the 
pro-slavery designs upon Cuba might possibly 
cause collision between the Americans and 
ourselves. We have alluded to the charge 
which is made against us,—viz., that we are 
conspiring to make Cuba a St. Domingo, in 
order to further the fanatical designs of the 
philanthropists, by fostering a servile war in 
the States. Our knowledge that Lancashire 
would be ruined by such servile war, might, 
we should think, be our defence ; but, in real- 
ity, all these Africanizing c are based 
upon this one simple fact, that we are tryin 
to obtain the fulfilment of a treaty in consid- 
eration of which we have paid Spain some 
hundred thousand pounds in hard cash. Such 
slaves as have been captured on the middle 
pamege by our cruisers, and have been brought 

lore the Mixed commission Court at Havan- 
na, have been by that Court legally freed, 
and ordered to be apprenticed to Cubans, who 
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have in reality enslaved them ; so that there 


are many thousand a os wearing out 
their ice in slavery, for the liberty of Seary 
one of whom the honor not only of Spain 
but of England is pledged. After years of 
fruitless representation, onr Government has 
at length succeeded in obtaining decrees for 
the registration of these people, and for their 
ultimate freedom. Whether there is any pre- 
sent prospect of these decrees being actually 
carried out, we cannot tell—we fear not; but 
we know that the mere mention of them has 
excited the rage both of the Creole owners 
and of their American sympathizers. Of 
course, the liberation of so many thousands of 
men not differing from the other slaves in 
character, or in civilization, or indeed in any 
circumstance except in a legal distinction, 
would endanger the existence of slavery in 
the island ; and therefore we should not won- 
der if the enforcement of these decrees might 
induce such statesmen as Mr. Soulé, should 
they be in power at Washington, to declare 
that all laws, human and divine, obli them 
to invade Cuba.* We imagine, however, 
that there is no one of our ers so timid or 
so selfish as to desire, from fear of such result, 
aaa se —_ in our — ~ — 
to t! e the possession t freedom 
which ws Bee already given them; and cer- 
tainly every principle of international law 
would oblige us to protect Spain from an 
consequences which might ensue from her fu 
filment of a treaty with ourselves. 

We have dwelt thus long upon what may be 
called the slavery side of the Cuba question, 
because we believe that, in the minds of many 
Englishmen, its chief difficulties rest there. 
There is a feeling—vague, it is true, and only 
half expressed, but very general—that it 
would be very disgraceful for England, identi- 
fied as is her policy with — to slavery, 
and after having bought the freedom of her 
own negroes at so large a cost, to allow the 
States to seize Cuba, in order to prevent its 
emancipation. We have therefore attempted 
to reason out this feeling, and to show what 
ought to be the extent and limit of its expres- 
sion ; but weare wellaware that there are other 
grounds upon which it is alleged that we 
ought to guarantee to Spain her last Ameri- 
can ions. There is in the West, it is 
stated, as well as in the East, a balance of 
power whith ought to be preserved. We 
must not allow the States to become too strong, 
or they will annex not only Spanish colonies, 


* In a despatch from Mr. Marcy to Mr. Soule, of 
the 8rd April, 1854, we find him empowered “to 
enter into a convention, or treaty, for the purchase 


of Cuba,” it being supposed “ that the apprentice 

system, if into extensively and carried out in 
faith, will inevitably Africanize the island.""— 
The , April 5, 1855. 
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but English—even perhaps ourselves. We 
will attempt briefly to in why we have not 
with this chain of reasoning, or with this class 
of fears, the remotest sympathy. Why not? 
it may be asked. Why adopt one course of 


icy in Europe, and another in America ? 
od coghe ‘oun to our colonies from 


the bility of attack, in like manner as we 
do India ? bably, in no way can we bet- 
ter explain our views than by comparing Rus- 
sia with America. It is not in order to pre- 
vent Russia from becoming powerful, that we 
form alliances against her; no efforts of ours 
could stay her growth in pena or check 
her p in wealth. But it is because this 
power tens to injure us, that we strive to 
confine it within itsown borders. Here, how- 
ever, lies the difference: in Russia, we 
have to deal with a government which conquers ; 
in America, with a people which annexes. 
Let the Czar gain ion of Constantino- 
ple, or of Copenhagen, and, reckless of the 
interests of his old and of his new subjects, 
careless of every consideration except the 
preservation or aggrandizement of his own 
power, he will make use of the vantage- 
ground thus obtained, in order to further those 
attacks upon the liberties of other nations by 
which he strives to divert his subjects from 
discontent at their own servitude. Let the 
“stars and stripes ” wave over the heights of 
Mexico, and Vera Cruz would speedily be- 
come another New Orleans, and millions of 
fresh customers for our manufactures would 
replace the bands of anarchists who now rob 
travellers of their money and capitalists of 
their loans. If Russia attacks Turkey, it is 
because she fears the growing civilization of 
the Christians ; if she marches into Hungary, 
it is to protect despotism. - Everywhere— 
North, South, and West—in Sweden, Cir- 
cassia, Germany, she weighs down by her 
brute force the spirit of freedom—that spirit 
which, among other and far more precious 
possessions, includes that individual enterprise 
upon the existence of which, in other countries, 
depends so much of the prosperity of a manu- 
facturing and commercial people like our::lves. 
America,on the other hand, annexes a territory 
because she either has filled it, or wishes 

fill it, with men more with this spirit 
of enterprise than were those who were there 
before ; with men, therefore, whose interests 
will be more involved with ours,—to whom a 
war with us would be a great injury. Again, 
the whole system of annexation which Amer- 
ica has, as it were, invented, is, ee” all, not 
so much aggressive as attractive. Can any 
ane fener the inhabitants, or at least the 
white inhabitants of Texas or New Mexico have 
gained by exchanging incessant civil wars, or 
a choice Lereada no government and such a 
dictator as Santa Anna, for a voice in the 
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Senate at Washington equal to that of New 
York or Pennsylvania? Nor does the new 
State lose its distinctiveness, we may say its 
nationality. The individuality of the States 
is the very life of the Union; and, however 
weak the new comer, every member of the 
federal family would, for its own sake, protect 


‘its independence. If ever this principle of” 


annexation be dropped—if this admission to a 
perfect equality of privileges, and to a com- 
age participation in government, be replaced 
y the subjection of conquered territories to 
the whole federal Union, or to one particular 
State, or even by such subservience to the 
parent Republic as was that of the Ionian 
colonies to Athens—then, indeed, the im-~ 
mense and increasing force of the Union 
would become dangerous to all around it. At 
resent, however, any territory of the United 
tates, however acquired, has a right to de- 
mand admission as a State, upon its population 
reaching a certain number; and we do not 
believe that this regulation will be broken, for 
this reason—no territory will be conquered 
unless it be desirable for settlement ; and no 
American settlers will locate themselves in it 
without insisting on the rights of Americans. 
There will be too many of them to be all gov- 
ernors of the conquered people, and the con- 
querays would not themselves bear to be gov- 
erned from Washington. The acquisition of 
the Sandwich Islands, if it ever take place, 
will be a severe test of this me se thé 
pride of race would repel the idea of making 
citizens of the natives, and yet it would be 
hardly possible to make slaves or even serfs of 
men whose progress in civilization is marvel 
lous, who have organized for themselves an or- 
derly government, and who have established 
diplomatic intercourse with mag The aw 
thor of the “ Notes” on these Islands, though 
evidently a thorough American in his caste 
rejudices, meets this difficulty by looking 
mee to the time when “ we shall see repre- 
sentatives of Hawaii—probably scions of roy- 
alty,” (Malays though they must be,) “ in 
Con of the United States.”* 

e increased extent of the American de- 
mocracy would not, then, be dangerous to 
England, because the individuals who compose 
that democracy know themselves to be our 
natural allies. Nor would it be dangerous to 
our Colonies. If any one of our Colonies be 
annexed, it will be because the Colonists them- 
selves desire it: the Americans will never ruin 
their trade by a war with us, in order to force 
a hostile people to share in their Government. 
Nor do we see much present probability of 
such voluntary annexation. If Canada should 
wish to join the Union, far from us be the 
folly of trying to stop her. But Canada will 


#* “ Sandwich Island Notes,” p. 457. 
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have no such wish so long as the slave-ques- 
tion remains unsettled. Her wealth is fast in- 
creasing ; but she does not aspire to spend it 
in compensation to slave-owners, still less in 
protection of slave-property; nor will even 
the part ownership of the slaves in the district 
of Columbia tempt her to turn her. free soil into 
- ahuman hunting-ground. Not only these argu- 
ments, but the immense interval of space, 
would keep Australia and New Zealand to us 
or to themselves; and as to the West Indies, 
loudly as Southern editors or orators may 
swagger about their rescue from Queen Victo- 
ria, and liberty, a Black State in the Union is 
not more unlikely than that Congress will de- 
clare war with England, in order that the in- 
vasion of Jamaica may be replied to by the 
landing of a black regiment at New Orleans. 
Again, we do not think that any nation, and 
most especially England, should be inaccessi- 
ble to all ideas of shame. Our aggressions, 
successful as they have been, give us no right 
to tell America she shall not annex; the les- 
son which the cost of Kafir conquests teaches 
us, is hardly that it is our place to prevent her 
from purchasing more territory from Mexico ; 
our own efforts to obtain a sale transit across 
the Isthmus of Suez to our Indian possessions, 
ought to induce us to sympathize with, rather 
than to oppose, her corresponding desire to se- 
eure the Nicaraguan or Panama routes be- 
tween the Eastern and Western States. 
Lastly, it little becomes a power which has 
lost no chance and spared no effort to grasp 
the keys to every sea; which commands the 
Mediterranean from Malta and Gibraltar—the 
Adriatic from Corfu—the Baltic from Heli- 

land—the Arabian Gulf and the Chinese 
Bea from Aden and Hong-Kong; which has 
resting—places scattered over the Indian 
Ocean, the Atlantic, and the Pacific ; which 
affronts Charleston with Bermuda, and blocks 
up the Gulf of Mexico with Jamaica: it little 
becomes us, we say, to quarrel with the desire 
of our American kinsmen to obtain such po- 
sitions as Cuba and the Sandwich Islands, for 
the acquisition of which, arguments at least as 
good as those by which our practice has been 

ided, may be alleged. If, then, the Federal 
Deconntent wishes to spend any part of its 
surplus revenue in the purchase of fresh terri- 
tory, it is not our Sp to spoil the bargain : 
it is no business of ours to say to Queen Isa- 
bella, or to Santa Anna, or to Kamehameha 
IV., that they shall not touch the dollars of the 
American treasury. Again, if America picks 
@ quarrel with one of her weaker neighbors, 
we may lament over her exhibition of an un- 
just or overbearing spirit, and over the retri- 

tion which, first or last, is sure to follow it ; 
but unless we would set up to be the police- 
man for both hemispheres—a post for which 
we have neither the virtue nor the power— 
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we have no excuse for interference, because 
our interests are not in danger. There may 
be special cases in which our honor is involved 
—such, for instance, as the one we have al- 
luded to, as possible with to Cuba ; 
and our relations with the native Government 
of the Sandwich Islands may very probably 
make it incumbent upon us to protect them 
from forcible appropriation. Failing, however, 
such exceptionable obligations, we ought not to 
forget that we, at least, have not suffered by 
the change of Louisiana or California from a 
French colony or a Mexican wilderness into 
ap og communities of —a customers, 

or do we conceive that our alliance with 
Spain imposes upon us any duty to give or to 
promise her any support, relying on which she 
would, doubtless, not be long before allowin 
herself to be engaged in a war, the cost. 
which we should have to pay. Most certainly, 
our former interference to save her from either 
foreign or domestic tyrants, has not been re- 
paid in a manner to induce us to sacrifice our 
interests on her account. 

Doubtless our interests, in common with 
those of all other nations, justify us in lendi 
our ships of war to check any individual 
therefore piratical attempts of filibusters upon 
Cuba or elsewhere; and the endeavorof France 
and England to persuade the States to join them 
in a tripartite renunciation of any designs upon 
Cuba was a step sound both in — in prin- 
ciple ; but that endeavor having failed by the 
refusal of the Federal Government to accede, 
it seems to us that our policy should, for the 
future, be guided by the following principles: 

First, every influence we possess we should 
use to induce moderation on both sides — to 
counsel the Government at Washington not to 
be exacting in its demands upon Spain, and 
the Court of Madrid not to be apt to take of- 
fence ; and to advise the latter to imitate our 
example in giving liberty to its black colonists, 
and at the same time to cease to give its white 
colonists, by its misrule, a just pretext for re- 
bellion. : 

Secondly, having given this counsel, let us 
interfere no further ; let us not involve our- 
selves in quarrels which do not concern us, 
nor help to cause them by alliances provoking 
to the one party and emboldening to the other ; 
while at the same time we must not relax in 
the enforcement of the fulfilment of our Slave- 
Trade treaties, nor shrink from the obligations 
which would be imposed upon us should 
America make such fulfilment a casus belli 
with Spain. 

And, applying these principles to the gen- 
eral question, we repeat: approve of Ameri- 
can annexation wherever it is peaceable and 
free; in that case, be neither envious nor 
jealous, but rejoice over it as over the 





of industry and civilization—as over thé in- 
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erease of the number of the producers — the 
accession of force to those who are the friends of 
peace, because they are the conquerors of na- 
ture: on the other hand, lament over such 
annexation if slavery be its motive or violénce 
its means; deplore its consequences both to 
the doers and to the sufferers; advise inst 
it, condemn it; but do not fight against it, ex- 
cept in support of English faith ; do not put 
the patriotism of the American people upon 
the side of its government, but rather appeal 
from the crimes of the latter to the conscience 
of the former. 

The extent to which this course of conduct 
has been tried for the last few years should 
encourage us to persevere in it. attitude 
of the Democrat party, at the time when it 
elected President Pierce by a majority in al- 
most every State, was undisguisedly aggr 
sive. The eloquence of Kossuth had excited 
a war feeling ; but the shrewdnessof Jona- 
than made him calculate how, out of his ex- 
citement, he could get power for himself rather 
than help for oppre Hungarians. Conse- 
ont , the President’s inaugural address, de- 

vered March, 1853, was a fitting expression 
of the feelings of the party to which he owed 
his place. In it, while describing “ the acqui- 
sition of certain possessions not within the 
United States as eminently important for their 
protection,” he also avows as “ fundamental ” 
the principle that “the rights, security, and 
repose of this Continent reject the idea of in- 
terference or colonization on this side of the 
ocean by any foreign .power, beyond its pres- 
ent jurisdiction, as utterly inadmissible.” In 
other words, the Executive of the Union as- 
serted not only its right to extension, but to a 
monopoly of extension ; the meaning of this 
address is: “ We will acquire, no matter how; 
that is, we will conquer, if we please; you 
may not even colonize.” Considering how 
many American fellow-countrymen we have, 
how enormous are all our American interests, 
what assertion could have been more insulting 
tous? The little notice which was taken of 
it, by either our Government or our Press, 
was the most fitting reply. 

Shortly afterwards came the Grey Town 
bombardment—a bs ona ~~ scale of these 
new principles of forei icy. A hast 
caval bllcer might ate geh a Tahiti diff 
culty of this affair. As it was, the calm dig- 
nity with which Captain Jolly met the insults 
of Captain Hollins, and the moderation of our 
Government, increased the unpopularity of 
this act of the President. English interfer- 


ence not diverting the attention nor exciting 
the jealousy of the American public, its re- 
probation and ridicule were universal. The 
witticism of, we believe, the Journal of Com- 
merce, that President Pierce, “ wishing to fight 
some one, had chosen an opponent of his own 
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size,” expressed a feeling which would have 
been quickly changed, had our Government 
identified itself with the Grey Townsmen as it 
had formerly with the King of the Mosquitos. 
Again, there can be no doubt that the Cush- 
ing and Marcy Ministry had made up its mind 
to acquire Cuba by fair means or foul ; doubt- 
less it formed its ~ with the hope that po- 
litical capital might be created not only out of 
its = but out of the opposition of France 
and England to its attainment. Hence the 
insult of despatching Mr. Soulé—a notorious 
filibustering agitator—to the Court of Madrid, 
and hence also his violence and intrigues, and 
the absurd Ostend Conference. i 
retaliated these insults, or rather had France 
and England encouraged her to do so, a sen- 
sitive feeling of nationality would now be 
propping up this foolish and falling Ministry : 
as it has been, though Louis Napoleon, by his 
arrest of Soulé, did almost succeed in giving 
it such support, American iyo sense has been 
allowed a fair chance; and the result is, that 
from their foreign policy, perhaps more than 
anon venga see erce administration 
is now far more unpopular than it ever was 
pular. Instead of making the Black Warrior 
affair a casus belli, (possibly the name Black 
Warrior may have been considered too omin- 
ous), the pugnacious Mr. Soulé has been re- 
called to e way for the peaceable Augustus 
Cesar Dodge: and meantime his locum tenens, 
Mr. Perry, in “ accepting the arrangements ” 
proposed by the Spanish Cabinet, “ ex 

in the name of the President of the United 
States the most friendly sentiments, and the 
hope that the conclusion of the affair will 
draw closer the relations between the two 
countries.” Possibly the men still in place at 
Washington keep on the watch for any chance 
which the pride or folly of Spain, or her disa- 
greements with her colonists, may give them 
for war, knowing well that through war alone 
can they hope for a fresh lease of power; but 
we may in great measure thank modera- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic for the fact, 
that their constituents are also on the watch 
to see that they do not make any such 
chance. We say, in great measure, because 
there has been another cause in operation, the 
existence of which in America may well ex- 
cite our envy in England. In our last num- 
ber, the mode was explained by which the Re- 
public makes secret diplomacy i ible ; 
certain as were the deliberations of the Os- 
tend Conference to bring ridicule upon all 
connected with them, they could not loco 
cealed from the Committee of Congress, nor 
peas nag, A publication. Seeing that 
our Prime Minister has ventured to tell our 
Parliament that, till negotiations have resulted 
in peace or war, we are not to know their na- 
ture or position, it may be well to try in 


cal 
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another European difficulty, whether the 
American system of publicity might not pre- 
vent our Foreign Minister from having to con- 
fess, that we have “ drifted intowar.” Atany 
rate, we me too yo! —_ br the os 
pediency of: the most thorough publicity in a 

our deikage with Amsesleh Biers conceal- 
ment on our part excites their suspicion, and 
gives a color to the absurd calumnies and ca- 
nards of the Anti-English agitators. If our 
Government act unfairly towards America, by 
all means let us know what it is doing, in or- 
der that we may repudiate or dismiss it ; on 
the other hand, if its conduct be fair and just, 


let the fairness and justice of the American 
people have the opportunity of a nse. 
such response would be more 


_— in future than it has been of late. 
therto, our bitterest enemies in the States 
have been the Irish immigrants. peasant 
flying from starvation takes with him his 
hatred of the Saxon—the inheritance of gen- 
erations of oppression and neglect; the un- 
successful setal tries to revenge himself for 
his defeat by slanders of both the English peo- 
ple and their Government. But there is 
another quality which the Irish have taken 
with them—that lawlessness, or rather that 
facility of organization for disorder, which 
in former ages has tempted and enabled 
us to misgovern them, and which even 
now makes their good government so diffi- 
cult. Their experience of what the Celt 
is in America, is quickly making the Ameri- 
cans sympathize rather with the Saxon, and 
has been the chief incitement to the new 
movement which is now sweeping throughout 
the Union. Although our object is to discov- 
er the foreign policy rather than to discuss 
the internal wees of the Republic, yet this 
new “Know Nothing ”* party is so likely to 
affect the former, that we must dwell briefly 
on its origin and meaning. 
= 
tlantic, 


Few pérsons will have studied the 
of politics on the other side of the 
without experiencing a difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the principles of the different parties. At 
the time the Constitution was ed, and 
while the institutions of the Republic were 
still developing themselves, the two great divi- 
sions of W igs and Democrats had a purpose 
ahd a use. In order to get the States to unite, 
it was necessary that there should be Demo- 
crats to vindicate State rights and independ- 
ence: in order that the Union should be 
strong, the Whigs or Federalists were needed 
to contend for centralization. Now, however, 
* Whence this strange designation, “‘ Know Noth- 
,’ we have been unable to discover: as the so- 
is secretpit may have arisen from its mem- 

bers meeting questions apes its proceedin 
or management with “I know nothing.” e 
name by which they call themselves is, we believe, 

“The Order of the United Americans.” 


In one 
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the relation of the whole Republic to the di® 
ferent States is so clearly defined and so firm 
ly established, that there is left hardly “7 
in of uncertainty in which to dispute. 
the legislature of New York be Whig, it as- 
serts its independence as unflinchingly as it 
would, if it were Democrat; and, on the 
other hand, a Democrat majority of Com 
press would be equally jealous of its priv 
eges. There certainly is a vague tendency 
to Conservatism in the one party, and to in 
novation in the other ;—the desire for central 
ization or for a strong Government tending to 
the former, the ardor for independence to the 
latter. But for the collision of these two 
principles of Conservatism and Innovatiofi, 
there is but little scope in the States. With 
@ constitution not seventy years old, with 
Universal Suffrage, and with no privilem 
ed order, there are few institutions to censure, 
and still fewer changes for a Sovereign People 
to desire: there are the rights of property 
certainly to protect, but then as yet there is 
hardly any one to attack them. e war be- 
tween those who have and those who have not 
cannot rage in America while the Western 
prairies remain untilled. 

Politicians therefore in America find them- 
selves at fault for work. There is not, as = 
us, on the one hand a power-possessing ¢ 
who strive to keep their } position, and * the 
other hand a power-seeking class, who seek to 
share this position with them, or to drive 
them from it. ‘There is little for Government 
to do, and therefore little for the aspirants to 
Government to aim at, except to preserve or- 
der, and even that the people not seldom pre- 
fer to do in a somewhat peculiar fashion for 
themselves. To this — ae ent are 
two great exceptions: there is a forei i 
to anid, oat there is the danaty pociinae 
to solve. But since the wars with England 
and France, the States have been too powe» 
ful to. attack; their position, and the wise 
counsels of their founders, have aiike pre- 
served them from European entanglement ; 
and therefore until recently, when the em 
sive desires which we are now considering 
began to develop themselves to conduct their 
diplomacy has been no hard.task. Not so the 
slave question ; to answer that is hard enough, 
—so hard, that, with the exception of 
slaveholders who deny the right to ask it, ak 
most every one conspires to shirk it, and to 
vote the few Abolitionists who persist in rais- 
ing it,a nuisance. While, however, the ob- 
jects of politicians are thus limited, not so is 
their number. The political faculty, like all 
other faculties, hungers after exercise; but 
while the hunger is great and prevalent, the 
substantial oe tomy or forbidden. Hence 
all maner is eagerly sought for, or, 
is Gaby ‘wasll, pacties cattle te be the enka 
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iment of principles, and becomes schemes for 
the attainment of personal or sectional ob- 
jects. Hence the degeneration of the Amer- 
ican statesmen, and the abdication by their 
best citizens—a fact so evident and lament- 
able,—of the duties of citizenship. The one 
task which the wise ought to undertake is éa- 
booed from them by their fears or prejudices. 
Other subjects they will not roll 3 ee 
they are too trivial to be worth the sacrifice 
of associating or conflicting with the crowd. 
Thus the two great parties become shatter- 
ed into an endless number of sects, the slang 
names of which evidence the little importance 
of their professed purpose. Their real object, 
however, is to them important enough, though 
worse than worthless to the Commonwealth, 
viz., the attainment by a clique of the power 
and emoluments of office. It would puzzle 
any one to learn how the efforts of Hard- 
shells or Softshells, Hunkers or Barnburners 
or Locofocos, can accomplish anything except 
the inauguration of some Pierce as President, 
with his Tail as office-holders. 
The scandal and inconvenience of a chan 
at the accession of a new President, of all the 
administrations of the Republic, from the se- 
cretary of foreign affairs or the minister in 
London, to the lowest clerk in the village 
post-office, must continue so long as office re- 
mains the object of politics, and therefore pa- 
tronage the means of power. But if the ob- 
jects aimed at be low, so also will be the means 
of obtaining them: and slander, drunkenness, 
and demagogism are the fit and necessary in- 
struments of those who seek power for its own 
sake—not for their country’s good. No won- 
der that many of the best men in the Union, 
of the sensitive and of the sober-minded, shrink 
from such contamination. Not so the immi- 
nts. To the German, flying from — 
ism and the deprivation of all political rights, 
the exercise of these rights is in itself a plea- 
sure and a temptation, 1 tive of results ; 
and to the Irishman it is still more delightful 
to find scope for the faculties which have been 
trained by Ribbon conspiracies and Repeal 
agitations. Utterly inexperienced in the per- 
formance of the duties of citizens, or taught 
to transgress them, the German or the Irish 
voters must, at the best, be at the disposal of 
the most si‘lful flatterers: worse, however, 
than this,—not only are they careless of the 
interests of the Commonwealth, and therefore 
accessible to any intrigue, but they .very 
ily acquire special aims of their own, 
and therefore force the intriguers to bid for 
their support. Thus the German farmers in 
Western Pennsylvania have entailed the dis- 
and loss of repudiation upon the mer- 
chants of Philadelphia; and the system of 
Common School Education, the keystone of 
the social fabric, has been endangered by the 
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lots which, by maneeuvring the Irish voters, 
the Fescmghe me have am able to frame 

The greatest advantage however of a Demo- 
cracy is, that when an evil becomes evident 
to popular opinion, it tends to bring about its 
own cure. The decision of some important 
and sharply-contested elections, by means of 
foreign votes, has alarmed the native-born 
citizens; and the Celts who crossed the At 
lantic because they could not Treland for 
the Irish, find their ears ned with the 
ery of “ America for the Americans.” The 
vaunts by the Catholics of their progress, the 
exercise of priestly power, so re t to 
republican usages ; such, for instance, as Car 
dinal Bellini forcing school children to kneek 
before him,* —and the exceptional glut of the 
labor market this year in the seaboard cities, 
emg. yrs on the commercial depression, 
have all given food to the new agitation. 

We know not to which of the leaders of 
this agitatiod the idea of a secret society 
suggested itself. Perhaps it was borrowed 
from the Jesuitism against which it contends ; 
and there mgy be some pretext for it in tho 
excuse alle the “Know Nothing” 
Lodges in their manifesto, that without secrecy 
in its early formation no young independens 
party, ‘with independent objects, can survive 
the attacks and allurements of the old parties 
with their selfish objects. Nevertheless, we 
believe that there is something in the nature 
of a Democracy which gives an especial at- 
traction to secret societies. There isin them 
an appearance of exclusiveness, an imitation 
of an aristocracy, which is alluring. However 
this may be, the success of this movement, 
though now apparently on the wane, has been 
wonderful. When Mr. Robertson was in Amer- 
ica, little more than a year ago, the “ Know 
Nothings” were only just heard of; their 
laigne now profess to number many hundreds 
of thousands of voters; through every State 
they are contesting and, until lately in Vir 

inia, generall ing the elections, whether 
ior Congress, State Legislatures, or Governor- 
ships; and if they can agree upon a candidate 
for the Presidency, there is a strong probabil- 
ity that they will secure his election. So 
speedy and overpowering a success would 
have Bo impossible without some real prirp 
ciple were involved ; and, indeed, there is a 
principle asserted by this new party, than 
which none can be more important, — viz., 
the principle of Nationality. e Americans 
are still so English, that as Englishmen we 
cannot but rejoice over this assertion of 
American feeling; and as Protestants, it is 
leasant for us to mark a manifestation of 
rotestantism. Nevertheless, there are two 


* Everest’s “ Journey,” p. 141. 
t See The Times, April 6, 1855. 
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evils incident to the movement, to which we 
cannot but allude. The secrecy in its organ- 
ization may have been expedient in the forma- 
tion of the society, and it may be congenial 
to the character of the people ; but surely it 
is repugnant to the idea of a Republic, where 
every citizen ought to be oy seo to his 
fellows for the fulfilment of his citizenship. 
Nor can we believe that the ic govern- 
ment to which every secret society must be 
submitted, and which we understand is in this 
case most stringent, will long be submitted to 
by men so unused to dictation. Already we 
see symptoms of growing insubordination ; 
the Lodge members will not always vote as 
they are ordered ; and the sympathy of those 
outside supports them against the threats and 
robrium of their fellow-members. 

e secrecy, however, may be got rid of; 
not so, we fear, the religious intolerance which 
seems to be inseparable from the principles 
of the movement. In the manifesto, above 
’ alladed to, this intolerance is indeed denied ; 
nevertheless, there is abundant proof of its 
actual, not to say virulent, activity. = the 
second article of the Constitution of the Order, 
each member “ must be a Protestant, born of 
Protestant parents, reared under Protestant 
mfluence,” and if united to a Roman-catholic 
wife, “he is not eligible to any office.” The 
third Article defines “ the object of this -—_ 
ization ” to be “to resist the insidious policy 
of the Church of Rome, and other Foreign 
influence, against the institution of our coun- 
try, by placing in all Offices in the gift of the 
people, or by appointment, none but Native 

Protestant citizens.”"* The oaths are 
most solemn, every “Know Nothing” binds 
himself, therefore, to exclude a large number 
of his fellow-citizens from all share in the 
administration —the exclusion from all share 
m the government, that is, the deprivation of 
the franchise, will be the natural uence. 
It would be well, however, if political Aisabil. 
ities were all that were aimed at. We have by 
us many numbers of the “ Know Nothing, or 
American Crusader,” a Boston paper, which 
professes to be the most influential organ of 
the Order, and which boasts of its 400,000 
readers. We defy Ireland to produce such a 
paper ; it is the most rabid Orangeism served 
‘up with American slang; and even “ The 

‘ablet” is no more intolerant, while it is far 
less vulgar. It is full of exhortations to ex- 
elude all Catholics from companionship, and 
all Irish from employment; and this farrago 
of fanaticism and selfishness is made attrac- 
tive by tales describing the abominations of 
celibacy, with a pruriency which can only be 


* See extracts from the Formulary of the Grand 
Council of the order, in “ The Pensylvanian news- 
paper,” September 27, 1854. . 


ualled in England by Reynolds’ “ Mysteries 
of the Court”? The efiect of this ‘caching 
evident enough in the style and temper of the 
co nce which is inserted both ih prose 
and verse. It is most sad to see America thus 
entering upon that course of polemical con- 
flict which has been the curse of Ireland and 
England also. Our experience, instead of 
being a warning, appears to excite them to 
emulation, and the result will be the same : the 
cause of Romanism will be aided, not injured. 
Believing, as we do most firmly, that from 
the influence of the Romish Church there 
follows, and always must follow social degra- 
dation and national subservience, we mourn 
over this spirit of persecution, not onl 
because it is an imitation, but because it. wi 
be an vation of Romanism. 

The fear of priestly power in the States, 
though, perhaps not unnatural, is unreasona- 
ble. The Roman Catholics are indeed abso- 
lutely increasing, because of the foreign immi- 
grations; but they are relatively diminishing 
by the conversion of many of the immigrants. 

e Irish as they improve in circumstances 
notoriously cease, either themselves or their 
children, to be Catholics. Archbishop Mac- 
Hale preaches in Connaught against the ezo- 
dus, because of what he calls its irreligious ef- 
fect; and, according to the statistics of Mr. 
Mullen, an American priest, the number of 
Roman Catholics in the States is hardly two 
millions, instead of being, as by natural in- 
crease it should have been, about four mil- 
lions.* The faith which “ Protestant ascen- 
dency” and territorial tyranny had wound 
round the Celtic heart, becomes loosened by 
the possession of republican equality: let the 
Protestants of America enact the penal laws 
of Ireland, or exhibit its Orangeism, and they 
will quickly restore to the priests their influ- 
ence. Persecution is a game by which Ro- 
manism is sure to gain. 

Returning, however, to our subject,—viz., 
the Foreign Policy of the Republic, the influ- 
ence upon it of this new agitation seems to us 
likely to be beneficial. Both the two great 
principles of the “ Know Nothings,” or, as they 
call themselves, the American party, are an- 
tagonistic to annexation, or rather, to such an- 
nexation as has lately been in agitation. Their 
feeling. of nationality, including as it does a 
pride of race, indisposes them to admit Mexi- 
cans or Spaniards, or Indians, as fellow-citi- 
zens: their Protestantism makes them averse 
to form States out of Cuba or Mexico, the re- 
presentation of which in Congress would pro- 


* Everest’s “ Journey,” p. 35. By the last Cen- 
sus (1850), the “ Church accommodation " for 
Roman-catholies is only for 675,721—not one-sixth 
of the accommoiation for the Methodists, nor one- 
twentieth of that for all the sects combined.—See 





De Bow’s “ Census,” p. 137. 
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bably be Romanist. Moreover, both the as- 
sertion of nationality, and the destruction of 
the old factious parties and personal coteries, 
is an advan It. is easier to deal with a 
nation than with a clique; doubtless it is the 
more necessary for us to treat the former with 
due respect and consideration,—above all, 
with straightforward openness. But if we do 
so, we have a right to ex: that it will show 
respect to itself Mr. Soulé’s French birth 
would of course place him under the ban of 
the Order; but éven had he been a native 
American, we should have been surprised if a 
“ Know Nothing” President had given him an 
office, and we shall also be surprised if a 
“Know Nothing” Administration does not 
keep down the filibusierers with a much 
stronger hand than does the present one. The 
mission of this party, however, will be speedily 
accomplished ; both the foreign and the popish 
elements of the population will be restrained 
within their legitimate limits, and all attempts 
to go further will be resisted by the sound 
sense and good feeling of the country. As 
soon as it has done its work, like the parties it 
replaces, it will become a mere name; and its 
sole difference from them will be, that if its se- 
crecy lasts, it will become a still greater nui- 
sance. Again, there will remain in reality 
only two political parties in the Republic, the 
Free Party and the Slave Power. 

This subject of American slavery is so sor- 
rowful and wearisome, the Americans are so 
sensitive at its mere mention by.an English- 
man, that we had hoped to avoid its discussion 
in this paper; but it is impossible: it recurs 
at every step of every argument, it enters into 
the consideration of every contingency. The 
foreign policy of every nation is after all de- 
pendent on its internal policy, and with every 
act of the Republic, slavery is involved. How 
can it be rwise? More than three mil- 
lion of native Americans are held as slaves; 
that is, are treated as though they were brutes, 
by three hundred and fifty thousand of their 
fellow-countrymen.* These slaves are increas- 
ing with fearful rapidity; in thirty years, at 
the rate of increase for the last ten years, there 
will be above six million of them. The pro- 

of civilization and the conscience of man- 

ind are against the slaveholders, and they 
know it, and therefore they are desperate. 
Here at least is a party which has an object,— 
viz., the preservation of the privileges and of 
the property of its members. Hence that en- 
ergy of purpose and constancy of action which 
e up for the badness of their cause and the 
fewnegs of their numbers. These three hun- 


* According to the last Census (1850), the exact 
number of the slaveholders is 347,525, one-fifth of 
whom each own a single slave, nearly one-half less 
than five slaves, and less than eighty thousand more 
than fifty slaves.—See De Bow's “Census,” p. 95. 
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dred and fifty thousand slaveholders have far 
more voice in the government of the twent 
three or twenty-six million inhabitants of the 
United States, than have the landed aristoc- 
racy in that of England. In the South, though 
even there but.a small minority, they secure 
almost all the other whites, by holding out to 
each one of them the chance of possessing hu- 
man property, and by ensuring to them the 
luxury oppressing & black man, even if too 
rtoown him. By appealing to the caste- 
eeling, they enlist the. prejudices, and by the 
work which they set their slaves to do, they: 


involve the interests, of both North and Sou 


on their side; and by the compactness of their 
party-organization and the singleness of their 
object, they hold the balance between, and 
therefore the rule over, every other party in 
the Union. Every year, however, this. pro- 
dominance is becoming more difficult to pre- 
serve, 

The public opinion of the world is having 
its influence upon the North if not upon the 
South ; the Slaves themselves, in spite of eve- 
ry effort to keep them back, are becomi 
more enlightened, and therefore more di 
cult to keep down; even the difference in 
race and color—the t bulwark of slavery, 
—is gradually cobine down: already the 
two races are amalgamating; in 1850 there 
were above four hundred thousand mulat- 
toes* in the Union, and the ratio of their 
increase must of course become every year re- 
latively ter. Hardly a week elapses with- 
out proof given in Southern papers of the in- 
creasing number of “ white slaves ;” and those 
who watch the cases of the fugitives, will find 
how difficult it is for the whites to keep as 
slaves their own children. Still, as the doom 
of the system draws near, the efforts of its 
advocates to maintain and even to extend it 
become more desperate. For a time, this des- 

ration may appear to succeed, but every ef- 
‘ort increases the power of their opponents. 
The Fugitive Slave Law made many Abo 
litionists; the Nebraska Act many more; the 
Missourian invasion of Kansas, even if it suc 
ceeds in adding one to the Slaves, will there 
by inflict far greater loss on the Slave-power 
in the Free States. The South at first greed 


* See De Bow's “ Census,” p. 83. Of these ma 
lattoes about 250,000 are slaves. In the same ste- 
tistics we find that one-fourth of the slaves are of 
mixed blood in the district of Columbia, for the in- 
stitutions of which, inasmuch as it is governed by 
Federal Con , the Free States are responsible. 
We commend this fact to the notice of Mr. Baxter, 
who states (p. 173.of his work) that “slavery was 
abolished some time ago in this district.” 
that the emancipation of these Federal Slaves is 
notoriously one of the chief aims of the Abolition- 
ists, the ignorance evinced by this mistake makes 
Mr. Baxter's criticisms of 


eir conduct of v 
little value. _ 
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ily seized hold of this “Know Nothing” agi- 
tation, in the hope that it might divert 
North from the advocacy of freedom. Spite, 
however, of the efforts of many of its leaders 
to shirk or ne the Slavery question, al- 
ready the American party is divided upon it. 
In the South, they are of course p very 
men; in the North, the “Know Nothing” 
lodges of New Hampshire, — Pierce's own 
State,—have lately recorded their unanimous 
disapproval of the Nebraska Act; and Wil- 
son, the “ Know Nothing” Senator of Massa- 
chusett’s, has declared, in his place in the 
Capitol, what Slavery has to expect from the 
North, with a confidence of power which cow- 
ed into civility even the hot-headed Southern- 
ers.* The North is freeing itself, and the 
South knows it. The foreign policy of the 
South therefore is to indemnify the Slave- 
power against the loss of Northern agen 
to this object alone does the South confine it- 
self, and every year will the foreign policy of 
the North be more and more restricted to a 
counter-action of these efforts of the South. 


* By the last intelligence from the States, we find 
chat the Massachusetts Legislature, elected under 
‘Know Nothsng”’ influence, has passed an act 
aullifying the Fugitive Slave Law. The defeat of 
the “ Know Nothings” in Virginia is an evidence 
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Amid, however, all the fearful uncertainties of 
this question, of one iact we have little doubt. 
There can be no interference by America in 
— affairs until the slavery problem be 
solved ; even if the ent oe | had the will 
to fight for European freedom, which it has not, 
however loud its professions, neither the Slave 
nor the Free Party have the power. All the 
energies of both will be abso in their mu- 
tual conflict, and all the strength of the Com 
monwealth will be needed to prevent this con- 
flict from causing it disruption. There may 
be, there will be, an alliance between the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and of the United 
States; our mutual interests and relationship 
will prevent a rupture ; but there will be no 
entente cordiale. How can there be while 
America has a Russia within her borders? 
Let that American Russia be freed, and then 
we shall indeed have an “Anglo-American Ab 
liance,” more powerful and beneficial than 
Kossuth has ever dreamt of; then may we 
trust that the sympathy in action and in feel- 
ing of the two members of the Anglo-Saxon 
family, possessing as they will so large a por- 
tion of the earth, will be but a prelude to the 
meeting of the nations 


“In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the World.” 





of the not unnatural Southern suspicion of the 
Order. 





Saturation Customs.—In the Retrospective 
Review, I find the following :-— 


‘The proud and pompous Constable of Castile, 
on his visit to the English Court soon after the 
accession of James I., was right well pleased to 
bestow a kiss on Anne of Denmark’s lovely maids 
of honor, “ according to the custom of the coun- 


. 


“, , . Although, Faustus, if you knew the 
advantages of Britain, truly you would hasten 
thither with wings to your feet; and, if your 
gout would not permit, you would wish you pos- 
sessed the heart |sic] of Dedalas. For, just to 
touch on one thing out of many here, there are 
lasses with heavenly faces; kind, obliging, and 





try, and any neglect of which is taken as an af- 
front.” .. . We should like to know when this 
— strange custom died away—a question 
we will beg to hand over to our friend “ N. & Q.” 


In Hone’s Year Book, col. 1087, this custom is 
also noticed by a correspondent as follows :— 

Another specimen of our ancient manners is 
geen in the French embrace. The gentleman, 
and others of the male sex, lay hands on the 
shoulders, and touch the side of each other’s 
cheek ; but on being introduced to a lady, they 
say to her father, brother, or friend, Permettez- 
moi, and salute each of her cheeks . . . And 
was not this custom in England in Elizabeth’s 
reign? Let us read one of the epistles of the 
learned Erasmus, which being translated, is in 
part as follows :— 


ou would far prefer them to all your Muses. 
There is, besides, a practice never to be suf- 
| ficiently commended. If you go to any place, 
you, you are received with a kiss by all; if you de- 
part on a journey, you are dismissed with a kiss ; 
you return, kisses are exchanged. They come 
to visit you, a kiss the first thing; they leave 
you kiss them all round. Do they meet you 
anywhere, kisses in abundance. Lastly, wher- 
ever you move, there is nothing but kisses. And 
if you, Faustus, had but once tasted them! how 
soft they are—how ! on my honor you 
would wish not to reside here for ten years only, 
but for life.” 

Perhaps some correspondent will answer the 
Query of the editor of the Retrospective Review as 
quoted above—Notes and Queries. 
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THE PAPYRUS. 


From Household Words. 
THE PAPYRUS. 


Tux writer of one of those extremely perma- 
nent spelling-bogks, which defy all ravages of 
time, and changes of fashion, is extremely em- 
phatic in calling the juvenile mind to the con- 
templation of the various virtues of the cow, as 
a source of beef, milk, butter, horn, and leather. 
To borrow a French expression for which there 
is no precise equivalent, the youthful reader is 
regularly taught to iter @ cow. 

id some ancient Egyptian spelling-book fall 
into our hands, and were we able to read it, we 
should probably find the papyrus dilated upon 
like the English cow, as a natural concentration 
of, general utility. It supplied not only the 
per of the ancients, but food, physic, fuel, and a 
great deal more. Herodotus, when he introduces 
it to his readers by its other name, “ bvblos,” 

uts down its comestible qualities first. “ When,” 


e says, “they pull up the byblos from the 


marshes, they cut off the upper part of it, and 
turn it to other purposes, but the lower part 
which is left, and is about a cubit in length, they 
eat raw, and sell. 

According to the same illustrious authority, 
the refined way of enjoying your byblos is to 
steam it in a red-hot pan before you convey it to 
your mouth. a 

The other purposes of which Herodotus speaks 
20 indefinitely are catalogued by Pliny in his Na- 
tural History. The roots, he tells us were used 
as wood,—not merely as firewood, be it under- 
stood, but also as a material for the manufacture 
of divers utensils. From the stalk were made 
light boats; and the bark furnished sails, mats, 
raiment, ropes, and blankets. The combustible 

ualities of the plant were in such good repute, 
that the bier of a deceased person, before it was 
laid on the funeral pyre was strewed over with 
dried papyrus, that the corpse might burn the 
more readily. Martial, disappointed of the lega- 
cy which he expected from one Numa, illustrates 
by an epigram, not only the well-approved doc- 
trine of the cup and the lip, but also this funereal 
use of the papyrus :-— : 


Upon the pile is light papyrus cst, 
The weeping wife buys scents of holy smell ; 
Couch, washer, pit. are ready, when at last 
Numa makes me his heir, and then—gets well. 


Papyrus also had its medicyl uses. We are in- 
formed by Pliny, that the ashes of the paper 
made from it will promote, sleep, if swallowed 
with a draught of wine, and that the paper it- 
= moistened with water, makes an efficient 

aster. 


However, ee pate of paper was oe 
t purpose for which the papyrus was employ- 
y y paar to Varro, this peo article wae 
unknown before the time when the city of Alex- 
andria was founded by the Macedonian conquer- 
or; but Pliny, who cites Varro, also expresses a 
doubt that the invention of paper was so recent, 
and tells, in illustration of his doubt, an old sto- 
about Numa Pompilius, on the authority of 
ius Hemina, a very early Roman histo- 
rian, of whom only a few fragments now exist. 
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It appears that in the year one hundred and 
eighty-two before Christ, a scribe named Teren- 
tius, while digging up a field that. belonged to 
him on the Janiculum, found a coffin which was 
deemed to be that of King Numa, who had reign- 
ed about five hundred and thirty years before. 
In this were discovered some books made of pa- 

r, and containing the doctrines of Pythagoras. 
[hey were burned by the praetor Quintus Petili- 
us, on the singular ground that they were—phi- 
losophical. Possibly this reason is somewhat 
loosely stated ; for there is another version of the 
story, told by Varro, and cited by St. Augustine, 
according to which the senate ordered the books 
to be destroyed, because they contained the 
causes of the religious institutions founded by 
Numa, which were so trivial, that they thought 
an exposure of them would bring the national 
religion into contempt. Moreover, by the act of 
destruction, they complied with the will of the 
deceased monarch. However, much as Pliny is 
disposed to believe in the antiquity of paper, an 
assertion made by the Consul Mucianus, that 
while he was in Lycia, he read a letter written 
on paper by the Homeric hero, Sarpedon, stag- 
gers the natural historian not a little; because 
Homer, when he tells that wild tale of Bellero- 
phon, in which the young hero is sent to Lycia 
with a written message that is to cause his de- 
struction, mentions the folding pinax or tablet, 
as the instrament employed on the occasion. 
As for the use of papyrus in Egypt itself, manu- 
scripts have been found by Champollion, the age 
of which is estimated at three thousand five hun- 
dred years. Probably the best method of recon- 
ciling all seeming contradictions is to assume 
that it was not until about the time of Alexander 
the Great, that the use of papyrus was generally 
known in Greece. 

Pliny has left an accouut of the manner of 
making paper from the papyrus, which has 
caused no small controversy among the learned, 
but which, with the aid of a little conjecture, 
may be filled up into an intelligible statement. 
The layers of skin formed beneath the bark of 
the plant were, in the first place, detached from 
each other in strips by means of a sharp instru- 
ment. The skins, finest at the centre, became 
coarser and coarser as they approached the bark, 
and the choice which was made of them, - 
lated the quality of the paper. After the strips 
had been carefully taken off, they were laid 
length-wise upon a table, wetted with the water 
of the Nile. They were then woven together 
cross-wise, being still moistened with the same 
liquid, which answered the double purpose of ce- 
menting and bleaching. The operation of press- 
ing followed, and uneven places were smoothed 
down with a tooth or a shell. 

Nothing can be more = and intelligible 
than all this; but, here a little disagreeable cir- 
cumstance intrudes itself upon us with terrible 
force. One of the French commentators, to 
whom we are indebted for the admirable Paris 
edition of Pliny, disbelieves altogether the sticky 
properties of Nile-water, while M. Poiret, another 
savant, doubts the capabilities of the papyrus for 
such a manufacture as that described above, and 


thinks that the popular plant has unfairly en- 
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the reputation belonging to some other 


child of the Egyptian soil. We entreat our read- 


ers to forget this paragraph as soon as they can, 
for a firm belief that papyrus is papyrus, is abso- 
lutely necessary for the unity of our dissertation. 
Luckily the Italian method of making paper is 
less obnoxious to doubt. According to this 
method, a paste made of fine meal and vinegar, 
or of crumb of bread softened by boiling water, 
was the cement employed, and the paper, when 
the pieces had been pasted together, was beaten 
out with a hammer. Manuscripts by Augustus 
Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil. upon paper thus ma- 
nufactured, were seen by Pliny. 

We have already stated, that the fineness of 
the skins or ow of the papyrus, increased in 
proportion to their proximity to the centre. On 
this account the paper made from the inner skin 
was employed for sacerdotal purposes, and was 
called hieratic, while the article derived from the 
outside was merely used for parcels. However, 
80 great were the improvements in the days of 
the first Roman Emperors, that the old hieratic 
paper soon lost its prestige. The Egyptian 
priests were so jealous of this finer article that 
they would not sell it till it had been previously 
written upon, but the Romans had a way of 
washing out the writing, that, it seems, rendered 
it better than before, for the paper so washed 
bore the name of the Emperor Augustus, and a 
second kind, that of his wife Lucia, nothing high- 
er than the third rank being left for the once 
supreme hieratic. The two kinds of imperial 
paper as they were called, were in their turn 
eclipsed by another kind, called Fannian, after 
the name of Rhemmius Fannius Palemon, a 
grammarian, who founded a paper-factory in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius. The fault 
ascribed to the Augustan paper was an unplea- 
sant transparency and an inability to bear a 
strong pressure of the pen. 

With all these improvements, paper was far 
from becoming an exceedingly common article 
among the ancients, and even the more opulent 
laid in their stores with economy and used it 
with caution. Cicero, in one of his letters to his 
friend Atticus, offers him a sum that he may 
buy paper, rather than discontinue his corres- 
pondence, and attributes the scantiness of his 
own sheet to a scarcity of material. The offer 
and the observation are made in jest; but even a 








THE PAPYRUS. 


jest must have some foundation to rest upon. 
n one occasion, daring the reign of the Emper- 
or Tiberius, there was a veritable paper famine 
in Rome, and the senate, to meet the emergency, 
appointed commissioners, who allowed every one 
a certain ration of the article according to his 
necessities. This sort of calamity is not to be 
attributed solely to a want of enterprise on the 
part of the Romans, but to a scarcity of the 
pyrus itself, occasioned by the cupidity of the 


| Egyptian growers, who reared the plant scantily 


on purpose to keep up its price, thus, as Strabo 
observes, “ increasing their own profit to the de- 
triment of the common weal.” In the days of 
Alexander's successor, when the Ptolemies who 
reigned over Egypt were founding the famous 
Alexandrian library, they prohibited the ex- 
portation of the papyrus altogether, hoping thus 
to keep all the learning of the world to them- 
selves. Fortunately for mankind, a King of Per- 
gamus loved books as well as the rulers of 
Egypt, and he accordingly invented a material, 
which has survived the use of papyrus itself, and 
has been the chief means of bringing down to us 
the treasures of ancient literature, —namely, 
parchment. Etymologists may, if they please, 
trace the English word parchment through a 
series of changes from the name of the kingdom 
in which its origin is placed. However, the au- 
thority of Varro is to be taken here, asin the 
other case, with reservation,—for Herodotus, who 
wrote long before the Ptolemies were thought 
of, tells us that the Ionians called books by the 
name of diphthers (or skins), adding as a rea- 
son, that through the want of papyrus, they used 
the skin of goats and sheep for the purpose of 
writing. It would seem judicious to agree with 
the writer of the article “ Liber,” in Dr. Smith’s 
admirable Dictionary of Antiquities, that parch- 
ment was rather improved than invented by the 
King of Pergamus, Whatever was his share in 
the production of such parchment as we have 
now, he was certainly well entitled to his name 
of Eumenes, or the Benevolent, as members of 
the legal profession will be most ready to admit. 

Lastly, let us mention the fact that paper was 
taxed by the Roman emperors, and that it is 
narrated as great glory of the Gothic King of 
Italy, Theodoric, that he greatly lightened the 
oppressive burden. There is nothing new under 
the sun—-not even a tax on paper! 





* “Never More,” erc.—In the year 1849, 
while serving in India, a review of a volume of 
poetry met my eye in a Plymouth newspaper, 
embodying an extract from one of the small 
ms contained in the work entitled Cistus 

, the first verse of which ran thus :— 


“ Never more 
Shall my footsteps press the heather, 
Lightly by the side of thine, 
sunset hour together, 





\ 


Forth we walk’d where streamlets shine— 
Pilgrims twain to ro shrine— 
Never more !” 


I cannot recall either the title of the work or the 
name of the newspaper in which I saw the review; 
bat it is possible that some of your numerous 
readers may kindly oblige me by stating through 
your columns how or where I can procure ‘the 
work, or who the author may have been —Notes 
and Queries. 











